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Is the DCPA 
picking a 
fight with 
the unions? 


By RON WOLF 


©1979, Straight Creek Publishing Co. 
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N TOP OF ALL its ether dif- 
ficulties, the troubled Den- 
ver Center for the Perform- 
ing Arts is facing a growing list of 
problems with organized labor. The 
principal union involved in the op- 
eration of the arts complex has filed 
two grievances against the man- 
agement of the DCPA in recent 
months—matters which are sched- 
uled for arbitration this week and in 
late June. 

The disputes are evidence of a de- 
teriorating relationship between the 
DCPA and the union, Local 7 of the 
International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Pic- 
ture Machine Operators. 

The disagreement comes at a crit- 
ical time for the DCPA. In the 
months ahead, the organization 
must negotiate labor agreements to 
cover certain aspects of the opera- 
tion of its new theater complex, a 
task that will be increasingly diffi- 
cult as a result of the current prob- 
lems. The International Alliance (IA 
or IATSE) has jurisdiction over such 
diverse theatrical trades as stage- 
hands, carpenters, electricians, me- 
chanics, costume-makers, ward- 
robe attendants, makeup artists and 
ticket-sellers. Union officials are 
watching the progress of the the- 
ater complex carefully in anticipa- 
tion of landing perhaps as many as 
15 full-time backstage jobs for their 
members. 

However, the recent develop- 
ments have fueled suspicions among 
union members that the DCPA 
might try to keep them out of the 
new facility and proceed with a less- 
expensive nonunion technical staff. 
[See related story, page 8.] The 
grievance being arbitrated this week 
is typical of the DCPA actions that 
have irritated the union and cre- 
ated its fears. 

The complaint involves the staff- 
ing of Boettcher Concert Hall un- 
der the present two-year contract 
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due to expire in June 1980. Normal- 
ly, the stagehands insist that each fa- 
cility be staffed by a four-person 
crew that comprises a carpenter, an 
electrician, a property manager and 
a sound technician, with other spe- 
cialists to be called up through the 
union as required for individual 
jobs. When the current agreement 
was negotiated in early 1978 as thè 
concert hall was being completed 
and opened to the public, the DCPA 
successfully argued for a three-per- 
son permanent crew. Richard Col- 
lins, executive director of the DCPA 
at that time, insisted that the new 
hall was acoustically perfect, pro- 
viding totally natural sound with- 
out amplification or other electron- 
ic manipulation. Therefore, Collins 
contended, a sound technician was 
not required in the hall. 

The union accepted the reduced 
full-time staffing on the assump- 
tion that the DCPA would call the 
union for a sound technician on 
those occasions when the need for 
electronic sound was obvious. 


Even as the final agreement went 
into effect in August 1978, the 
DCPA was aware of serious acous- 
tical problems in the hall and was in 
the process of having a “vocal lift 
system” installed to correct the glar- 
ing deficiencies in the way human 
voices were perceived. Initially, 
Collins denied that the vocal-lift 
system was anything like a conven- 
tional public-address or amplifica- 
tion system, relying on the opinion 
of acoustician Chris Jaffe that the 


a ek. A 
because Collins and other DCPA of- 
ficials had lied to them in negotia- 
tions—an unfair labor practice. 

Last fall, when the Denver Sym- 
phony began taping its concerts for 
later broadcast on KVOD-FM, Dave 
Wilson was employed for that job 
also. Between operating the vocal 
lift and recording the orchestra, Wil- 
son and his associates are present at 
the hall almost everytime an activ- 
ity is underway there. Curt Brown, 
stage manager for the DSO and a 
member of Local 7 concluded that 
Wilson was, in effect, a full-time 
sound technician at the hall. In Jan- 
uary Brown filed the labor griev- 
ance on the issue. 

In the discussions since then, the 
DCPA has abandoned its conten- 
tion that the hall is acoustically per- 
fect and does not need amplified 
sound. Instead, the organization is 
taking the opposite position: that 





The recent developments have fueled suspicions 
among union members that the DCPA might try 
to keep them out of the new facility. | 





device was intended for a different 
purpose. 

Since then, the vocal-lift system 
has been employed increasingly dur- 
ing symphony performances, usu- 
ally operated by audio engineer 
Dave Wilson, who is not a member 
of IATSE. As the mystique sur- 
rounding the new device wore off, it 
became apparent that the vocal-lift 
was really nothing more than a so- 
phisticated amplification system 
with a wide range of controls and 
functions. 


And the members of Local 7 came 
to believe that they had been de- 
prived of a traditional union job 


the vocal-lift system is such a so- 
phisticated piecé of equipment that 
the union is unable to supply some- 
one qualified to operate it. 

The DCPA view was strength- 
ened two weeks ago when a union- 
supplied sound technician actually 
was present for a DSO rehearsal. 
Channel 9 was seeking to tape por- 
tions of the session for broadcast 
next fall in conjunction with a sym- 
phony ticket promotion. The Den- 
ver Federation of Musicians, the 
union which representes the DSO 
players, was looking for an oppor- 
tunity to make a statement on the 
jurisdictional dispute in the concert 
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hall, so the musiciansunion refused 
permission for the recording unless 
a union sound technician was pres- 
ent to supply an audio feed to the 
Channel 9 crew. DFM president Carl 

Johnson explained, “The stage- 

hands have supported us in the | 
past” 

Anxious for the television public- 
ity, the symphony management 
quickly ironed out necessary ar- 
rangements with the DCPA and IA 
Local 7 supplied a soundman who 
worked previously at the DSO’s 
outdoor concerts. However, the ac- 
tual audio work for the session was 
done by one of Dave Wilson’s non- 
union associates while the union 
soundman merely wandered 
around. 

Tim Kelly, technical director for 
the hall, refused to discuss the qual- 
ifications of union sound techni- 
cians as long as the grievance is 
pending. However, sources close to 
the DCPA indicate that the man- 
agement of the arts group views 
Local 7 primarily as a source of man- 
ual labor—relatively unskilled peo- 
ple to move chairs and load trucks. 
Furthermore, the DCPA adminis- 
trators suspect Local 7 of feather- 
bedding, a charge generally made 
against IATSE by theater managers 
around the country. 


The continuing fight over how 
much the stagehands should be paid 
and for what kinds of work is at is- 
sue in the second grievance filed by 
the union, a matter which will go to 
arbitration during the last week in 
June. In that complaint, the union is 
contending that its members should 
be paid higher “commercial rates” 
during photography sessions which 
take place in Boettcher Hall. The 
contract between the DCPA and the 
union specifies that news organiza- 
tions may take photos in the hall for 


Turn to p. 3 
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telephone. 


For the blind or visually impaired person, we have a free 
dial ring with raised numbers larger than the standard — 
artificial larynx helps produce audible sp 
persons who have lost the use of their vocal cords. If _ 
you're hard of hearing, we have several kinds of volun 
control handsets that amplify the voice being heard 


digits. 





The focus 
shifts to 


Ft. St. Vrain 


COALITION of antinuclear 
organizations in Colorado has 
organized a demonstration to 
be held at the Ft. St. Vrain nuclear 
power plant near Platteville on Sat- 
urday, June 2, to call for closure of 
the facility. A similar demonstra- 
tion last year attracted about 60 per- 
sons to the plant site, but the spon- 
sors of the protest this year have no 
idea how many people to expect. In 
meetings with officials of the Public 
Service Company of Colorado, op- 
erators of the plant, the organizers 
indicated that the attendance could 
be anywhere from 60 to 3000 peo- 
ple. 

In any case, the turnout is almost 
certain to be smaller than the crowd 
of 15,000 which attended a rally at 
the Rocky Flats nuclear weapons 
plant late last month. The organiz- 
ing for the protest at Ft. St. Vrain is 
overwhelmingly campus-based, a 
problem because the colleges are be- 
tween academic sessions. Absent 
from the coalition are the religious 
groups, interested more in disar- 
mament than nuclear power, which 
played a significant role in the Rocky 
Flats demonstration. 

Also missing from the Ft. St. 
Vrain line-up are the nationally 
known speakers and entertainners 
like Daniel Ellsberg, Jackson Browne 
and Bonnie Raitt. The program for 
Saturday includes a host of lesser- 
known local activists. Without the 
attraction of the celebrities, the af- 
fair is likely to be a more authentic 
barometer of the public attitude to- 
ward the nuclear plant. 

In announcing the event at a press 
conference on May 5, Mary Ann 
Zaves of the Greeley Antinuclear 
Alliance stressed that the demon- 
stration would be nonviolent, legal 
and peaceful. In response to ques- 
tions about the possibility of civil 
disobedience like that at Rocky Flats, 
Alan Gummerson of the Socialist 
Workers Party explained the feel- 
ing of the organizers was that the 
Weld County area “isn’t ready for it 
yet” 

The rally, scheduled from 1 to 4 
p.m., has been planned to coincide 
with similar demonstrations at nu- 
clear plants throughout the United 
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States and Europe, an “Internation- 
al Day of Protest” convened by a 
group of European antinuclear acti- 
vists. 

So far, Public Service Company 
has been cooperating in making ar- 
rangements for the affair, offering 
use of a site which can accommo- 
date 2000 people several hundred 
yards west of the plant. PSCo offi- 
cials also agreed to supply electric 
power for a public-address system 





from the nearby visitors center af- 
ter joking about the irony of the 
protesters using nuclear-generated 
electricity. However, the plant has 
been shut down for refueling so the 
electricity will, in fact, be generated 
by conventional coal-fired plants. 

At the same time that protestors 
will be outside the plant calling for 
its closure, the operators inside the 
facility will be overseeing its return 
to normal operation. 


Fueling operations at Ft. St. Vrain in 1974 are shown ina photograph sup- 
plied by the company. The press hasn't been in the plant in six years. 


A look inside the nuclear plant 


The local press finally may get a 
look at the inside of the Ft. St. 
Vrain nuclear power plant as a re- 
sult of the revamped public rela- 
tions program at the Public Ser- 
vice Company of Colorado. The 
press has been excluded from the 
facility since fuel was loaded into 
the reactor in December 1973. All 
photographs andfilm footage of 
the inside of the plant since then 
have been supplied by the com- 
pany. 

In the wake of the accident at 
the Three Mile Island nuclear 
plant in Pennsylvania, PSCo has 
reconsidered the numerous long- 
standing requests from news or- 
ganizations in the area for a full 
tour of Ft. St. Vrain. Bob Burns, 


the new director of media rela- 
tions for the company, indicated 
that the arrangements might be 
completed as early as mid-June. 
One problem is likely to 
emerge when the doors are 
opened to reporters—explaining 
why the action was not taken 
sooner. Burns’ predecessors had 
insisted that such press tours 
were prohibited for security rea- 
sons under the rules promul- 
gated by the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission¢In initiating such a 
tour at this time, PSCo will be 
confirming suspicions that its of- 
ficial spokesmen have been hid- 
ing behind erroneous interpre- 
tations of the regulations. 
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OCAW wants 
Presidential 
inquiry into 
Silkwood case 


By RANDY WELCH 








president of the Denver-based 

Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers Union (OCAW), asked 
President Carter last week to ap- 
point a special prosecutor to look 
into the death of Karen Silkwood. “I 
don’t know what the chances are of 
them appointing one; Mazzocchi 
said this weekend, “but I don’t think 
this case will ever rest. There’s too 
many people involved. I feel the 
President has a responsibility to act 
on that request, and I’m just assum- 
ing he'll respond. 

Mazzocchi, a vocal advocate for 
occupational health [SCJ, April 28], 
worked with Silkwood before her 
death. At the time she died in 1974, 
Silkwood was gathering evidence of 
violations in the handling of radio- 
active materials at the Kerr-McGee 
nuclear-fuel processing plant near 
Oklahoma City where she worked. 
Nine days before her death, Silk- 
wood learned she had been contam- 
inated by plutonium. 

Two weeks agoa jury awarded her 
children $10.5 million in punitive 
and actual damages from Kerr- 
McGee for allowing her to become 
contaminated. 

She died in a car crash while on 
her way to meet an OCAW investi- 
gator and a New York Times re- 
porter, and was reportedly carrying 
evidence documenting safety viola- 
tions at the plant at the time of the 
accident. The evidence was never 
found after the crash. 


fA presan: MAZZOCCHI, vice 
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Her contamination and the car ac-. 


cident that caused her death are the 
issues Mazzocchi wants investigat- 
ed by a special prosecutor. Kerr- 
McGee has responded by threaten- 
ing to file a harassment suit against 
the union. 

“The jury verdict raised substan- 
tial questions; Mazzocchi said Sun- 
day. Noting that her home and re- 
frigerator were found laced with 
plutonium, he pointed out. “The 
verdict said she did not contami- 
nate herself. Then who contami- 
nated her?” 

A private investigator hired by 
the union immediately after the car 
accident found skid marks and 
metal-on-metal dents in Silkwood’s 
car that may have indicated the car 
was forced off the road just before it 
struck a concrete culvert. State po- 
lice, however, ruled that she fell 
asleep and drifted off the road. The 
only investigation made after the 
car was towed from the scene, Maz- 
zocchi said, was the one by the pri- 
vate investigator and a cursory ex- 
amination by one FBI official who 
said the evidence was “tainted” be- 
cause the union held the car and 
could have tampered with it. 

Mazzocchi's request, specially de- 
livered to Presidential assistant Ann 
Wexler May 23, asked that a special 
prosecutor try to determine: 

®who contaminated Karen Silk- 
wood; 

ewho caused her death by forc- 
ing her car from the road; 

ewho removed the documents 
from her car that we [OCAW] main- 
tain were in her possession at the 
time of her death; and 

ewho covered up and obstructed 
the earlier investigation. 

“Contrary to TV, most crimes are 
solved by informers’ Mazzocchi 
said Sunday. “And informers come 
forward when big money is in- 
volved. If the government got in 
there big, and with the FBI digging 
up leads in a meticulous way, who 


knows where it would lead?” 





Key evidence 
in Bundy’s 
trial: 

his mouth 


By ROBERT E. COX 








was happening. It was late on 
the afternoon of April 27, 1978. 
The jailers opened Bundy’s cell in 
the maximum security building of 
the Leon County jail in an isolated 
area outside of Tallahassee, Fla. 
Bundy, a suspect in the murders of 
young women in Washington and 
Colorado, was being held as a sus- 
pect in three Florida murders. 
One of those victims, 20-year-old 
coed Lisa Levy, had been found with 
bite marks on her body. 
“What’s going on?” Bundy asked. 
“We're going for a ride” 
What happened next was told by 
officers in Florida to Frank Tucker, 


T ED BUNDY didn’t know what 





‘He didn't want to have 
anything to do with 
something like sodium 
pentathol: 





who at the time was the district at- 
torney in Colorado’s 9th Judicial 
District. Tucker had charged Bundy 
with murder in Colorado, and had 
traveled to Florida shortly after 
Bundy was arrested. 

Bundy was placed in a car, and 
driven to“a plain vanilla building ina 
relatively secluded area” Nothing 
outside the building indicated it was 
a dental clinic. 
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Is the DCPA 
picking a fight? 


Cont. from p. 1 


promotional purposes “without ad- 
ditional compensation; but the 
union is contending that the DCPA 
has abused the provision and actu- 
ally is authorizing commercial pho- 
tography without paying the stage- 
hands the higher rates that are 
common in other IATSE contracts. 

The DCFPA views the grievance as 
an example of the union’s unrea- 
sonableness—wanting higher pay 


when no additional work is in- 
volved. The union insists that com- 
mercial photographic sessions re- 
quire additional work and 
inconvenience for the stagehands 
for which they should be compen- 
sated. 

The problem, as in all labor-man- 
agement relations, is not the spe- 
cific issue in dispute, but its mean- 
ing for the progressing relationship 
between the parties. The opinions 
about the competence of the mem- 
bers of Local 7 and their work hab- 
its, which underlie the current 
grievances, infuriate the union. Its 


members believe they are much 
more skilled than the DCPA ac- 


knowledges. “We are not a god- 
damn labor pool)’ retorted one union 
member. The aspersions about the 
competence of the people supplied 
through the union add to their fears 
that the DCPA will try to keep them 
from the more highly skilled posi- 
tions in the new theater complex. 
The arbitration to settle the ju- 
risdictional issue was scheduled for 


` Tuesday, May 29, in the offices of at- 


torney Bennett S. Aisenberg. Labor 
lawyer Martin Semple was to rep- 
resent the DCPA and Marshal Fo- 
gel to represent Local 7 The pro- 
ceedings are not open to the public 
or press; a decision is expected 
within a week or two. 





Ted Bundy. He should have watched 
his mouth. 


At about 7 p.m., when the sher- 
iff’s car pulled up in front of the 
building and Bundy noticed several 
lawmen outside, he asked “where 
are we going?” 

“We have an appointment inside,’ 
he was told. 

“What kind of appointment?” 

No answer. 

As they entered the building, 
Tucker was told, Bundy saw several 
dental technicians in white garb, and 
began perspiring. Sheriff Ken Kat- 
saris then appeared, and read him a 
warrant, authorizing a search of his 
mouth. 

Bundy became “visibly upset and 
lost his normally cool composure,’ 
Tucker said he was told. 

Bundy, appearing to be “furious, 
panicky,” clamped his mouth shut. 
He was told that if he would not co- 
operate with the search he would be 
put under anesthesia. 

“He apparently didn’t want to 
have anything to do with some- 
thing like sodium pentathol/’ Tuck- 
er said. 

“So he opened his mouth” 

With some struggle, Tucker was 
told, the impressions of Bundy’s 
teeth were made. 

In a pre-trial hearing last week, a 
dental expert told Bundy’s trial 
judge that the impressions made of 
Bundy’s teeth match the marks 
found on the body of Lisa Levy. 
Bundy has claimed that the war- 
rant to search his mouth was ille- 
gal, and that the evidence should not 
be admitted into his trial. 

“I hope they don’t lose that evi- 
dence” Tucker said last week. “It’s 
probably the single most damaging 
piece of evidence in Bundy’s trial 
from Washington to Florida” 
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dogging development and offer- 
ing alternatives. If you've thought 
of moving to Alaska too, why not 
subscribe to High Country News 
instead? 


TO ALASKA 


_.. because we believe in pre- 
serving what’s here. In the North- 
ern Rockies and Great Plains, the High Country News 
land needs all the friends it can P.O. Box ‘K’ 

get. Lander, WY 82520 
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INTERNATIONAL DAYS OF PROTEST 


CLOSE 

FORT 

ST VRAIN 
DEMONSTRATE! 
SAT., JUNE 2 





PRE-DEMONSTRATION RALLIES 


To form car-caravans to plant site. 

Denver: 11 AM at the downtown Federal Building, 20th 
and Stout Streets 

Boulder: 10:30 AM at the Bandshell 

Carpool information, call Greenpeace, 355-7397 


FT ST VRAIN NUCLEAR PLANT, 1PM 
PROTEST AGAINST NUCLEAR POWER: Car-caravans 
will converge on the plant west of Platteville at 1 p.m. to 
take part inaLEGAL, PEACEFUL DEMONSTRATION. 
The rally will consist of speakers, alternative energy 
displays, and music by Fred Small and Kathy Kahn. 


ABOUT FORT ST. VRAIN 


Despite millions of dollars in cost overruns, this experimental facility 
located 35 miles north of Denver is still a nuclear lemon. Due to 
uncontrollable temperature fluctuations in the reactor core at 
higher power, the plant is never expected to operate at any more 
than 70% of design capacity. As with all nuclear reactors, Fort St. 
Vrain is subject to meltdown of the reactor core. In January 1978, | 
radioactive helium escaped from a chimney at the plant for two 
hours in what Newsweek termed a “serious mishap” 


HOW TO GET TO FORT ST. VRAIN: 


Take U.S. Highway 85 (Vasquez Blvd.) northeast to Platteville. Turn left on Grand 


fats nay on oil-surfaced road to Fort St. Vrain plant. Grand Ave. is at the north end of 
atteville. 
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The passengers are coming back but Congress permitted drastic cutbacks in the 
Amtrak system anyway. 


Amtrak in 


Colorado: 
trains not 
doomed yet 


By RON WOLF 


NION STATION in lower 

downtown Denver, the musty 

relic from the golden age of 
passenger trains, is stirring again as 
travelers are returning to the rails. 
Soaring energy prices and doubts 
about the availability of gasoline 
have propelled train ridership to the 
highest levels since the creation of 
Amtrak in 1966 with many trains 
heavily booked for the rest of the 
summer. 

However, the resurgent popular- 
ity of train travel may not be enough 
to prevent drastic reductions in ser- 
vice scheduled to go into effect this 
fall. 

Last week, Congress quietly al- 
lowed the Administration’s pro- 
posed reorganization of the passen- 
ger rail system to proceed. By fail- 
ing to enact a resolution of disap- 
proval by May 23, the lawmakers 
cleared the way for Amtrak to elim- 
inate many of the country’s best- 
known long-distance passenger 
trains on Oct. 1. Included in the re- 
organization are the only two Am- 
trak trains serving Colorado. The 
Southwest Unlimited, which traverses 
the southeast corner of the state on 
the run between Chicago and Los 
Angeles, is scheduled to be consoli- 
dated with the San Francisco Zephyr 
which serves Denver. 

While there is almost no hope of 
saving most of the trains set for 
elimination, the future of the ven- 
erable Southwest Limited is not quite as 
bleak. Changes in the Colorado 
routings could not be made before 
next May for technical reasons—a 
delay which may give the Southwest 
Limited time to win more riders as en- 
ergy prices continue to climb. 

The Union Pacific trackage be- 
tween Denver and Kansas City, the 
route which Amtrak planners want 
to use for the revamped Zephyr, is in- 
adequate for high-speed passenger 
service without extensive improve- 
ments to signals, track and commu- 
nications systems. The renovation 
projects, estimated to cost $8 mil- 
lion, could be implemented suffi- 
ciently by next spring to permit 
operation of passenger trains at re- 
duced speeds. Normal operations on 
the UP tracks would not be likely, 
however, before May 1981, so the 
Southwest Limited may have as muchas 
two years to demonstrate its viabil- 


ity. 
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During the coming year, Amtrak 
will be re-examining precisely that 
issue as a result of last-minute ma- 
neuvering by Congress. Since the 
most severe cutbacks in the rail sys- 
tem were to be in the sparsely pop- 
ulated West, the affected areas did 
not have sufficient leverage to en- 
gineer rejection of the plan in the 
face of budget-conscious lawmak- 
ers tired of Amtrak’s annual def- 
icit of a half-billion dollars. But the 
House Commerce Committee, 
which refused to act on the resolu- 
tion of disapproval, simultaneously 
considered the Amtrak budget for 
the next fiscal year. The committee 
added $25 million to the Amtrak au- 
thorization in order to keep four of 
the most promising trains, includ- 
ing the Southwest Limited, running 
through 1980. The committee also 
authorized the Department of 
Transportation to compare the cost 
effectiveness of the proposed con- 
solidated routes to those being 
abandoned. 

An aide to Rep. Ray Kogovsek, 
whose southern Colorado district 
would be most affected by the elim- 
ination of the Limited, said the DOT 
is “going to sit back and watch” the 
ridership figures. A spokesman for 
Sen. Gary Hart described the com- 
mittee action as “buying time” 


Amtrak politics 


When the deadline passed 
last week for either house of 
Congress to reject the pro- 
posed Amtrak reorganization, 
the Senate resolution of dis- 
approval was still bottled up in 
the Commerce Committee, 
presided over by Sen. Howard 
Cannon (D-Nev.). 

Cannon’s state of Nevada is 
the only beneficiary of the 
route revision put forward by 
Transportation Secretary 
Brock Adams, and the only 
state which picked up a new 
route in the process. 

When Adams delivered his 
preliminary revision of the 
Amtrak system one year ago, 
the Nevada State Journal 
wrote, “Anyone doubting Sen. 
Howard Cannon's consider- 
able musgle in Washington 
might consider Transporation 
Secretary Brock Adams’ fail- 
ure to slash Amtrak routes 
through Nevada. He tried, but 
ultimately bowed to the sena- 
tor from Nevada” 

In the final route system, 
Adams sweetened the pot for 
Cannon by adding a. second 
route to serve Nevada, while 
he eliminated routes in Colo- 
rado, Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho and New Mexico. 


—Steve Forrester 
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Sexist trash or 
stimulating style? 





By RANDY WELCH 


Ae of approximately two dozen peo- 









ple, including two men, picketed in front of 
the Rocky Mountain News office on W. 
Colfax Ave. last Wednesday to protest what they 
claimed was an anti-feminist article the News had 
printed on Sunday, May 13. The same article also 
sparked between 8 and 15 letters of protest, News 
editor Mike Barry said, and a page of the paper 
was devoted to those letters on May 25. 

The essay which caused the controversy, 
“Women af the Fevered Brow,” was written by R. 
Emmett Tyrrell Jr., editor of a generally conserva- 
tive journal of opinion called The American Spectator, 
published in Bloomington, Ind. 

The two-page article, taken from a series of es- 
says in Tyrrell’s recent book, Public Nuisances, ridi- 
culed the women’s movement as being intellectu- 
ally barren and included comments such as the 
following: 


As the years sauntered by, the grumpy women 
kept heaving up their imbecilic monographs: nonce 
books whose titles and obsessions are today for- 
gotten by all save a few thousand scholarly dis- 
posed lesbians and divorcées. Not one of these 
books attracted a careful scrutiny or lasting inter- 
est. 

. . -It was the women’s liberationists’ seminal in- 
sight that despite the evidence of the naked eye or 
even of the scientifically assisted eye, woman the 
concave is no different from man the convex. What 
the feminists were saying was that a nut has the 
same properties as a bolt, and it was beliefs like this 
that made many Americanoes [sic] glad that Betty 
Friedan and her cohorts were revolutionaries and 
not mechanics or carpenters. The fact that men 
and women had followed different roles for thou- 
sands of years never wobbled the women of the 
fevered brow. Rather, they advanced this historic 
distinction as irrefutable evidence of a vast global 
plot against womenfolk. 


The tone of the article offended some of the 
picketers as much as the substance of the piece. 


A non-profit organization. 


Build a SOLAR HOME 
this Summer 


This summer in Santa Cruz, California, the 
Owner Builder Center is offering a three-week 
residence housebuilding course. Included are 
100 hours of house design, housebuilding, and 
foodscaping, and 45 hours of actual building 
experience. Sessions begin June 30, July 20, 
and August 11 and are limited to 20 students. 


For information and reservations contact: 


The Owner Builder Center 
1824 4th Street, Berkeley, CA 94710 
Phone (415) 848-5951 


a inquire about our Bay Area evening classes 


Help us celebrate our 


SIXTH BIRTHDAY 


Steve Stajich & Pat Donohue 
The Jeff Withers Trio 
Sunday River Bluegrass 
and many more 
Sat., June 2 Sunday River Bluegrass Show 
Sat., June 9 Warren Kennison (bluegrass) 
Call 778-7214 for daily schedule 


PENNSYLVANIA 
(303)- 778 - 7214 


70 S. 
DENVER, COLOR ADO) 80209 
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“I know it was put in as a joke” commented 
spokeswoman Dona Calacone, who identified 
herself as Dona Medea. “We [in the women’s 
movement] must still be seen as being funny, 
never viewed as serious. That’s oppressive to us. 
And that article is a one-sided viewpoint. When 
does the News ever devote two full pages to the 
women’s yiewpoint?” 

The News sometimes printed articles favor- 
able to feminist causes and the proposed Equal 
Rights Amendment, she acknowledged, “but this 
article goes beyond all reason. It seems to be a ma- 
licious attack” 

Connie Pereny, another protestor, noted that 
the article contained what she felt were gross in- 


accuracies. Tyrrell wrote that the movement had 


no intellectually respectable journal and listed Ms. 
magazine as an example lacking in such stature. 
Pereny simply pointed out that there were many 
other feminist journals besides Ms. Further, she 
noted, Tyrrell had ridiculed feminists for claiming 
solidarity with women in Third World countries, 
which he claimed had hardly heard of the move- 
ment. But the reaction of Iranian women against 
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‘Sometimes debating is not enough; 
you ve got to ridicule because some 
ideas are ridiculous: 





the reactionary policies of the Ayatollah Kho- 
meini demonstrated exactly such a conscious- 
ness, Pereny pointed out. 

The picketers demanded space for rebuttal in 
the News, a request very seldom granted by news- 
papers anywhere. Editorial staff members at the 
News said last week that, beyond the printing of 
letters on the issues, they simply would be open to 
feminist articles as such pieces came to the paper 
through its regular sources without specifically 
granting rebuttal space for protest of Tyrrell’s es- 
Say. 

News employee Al Knight, who formerly coor- 
dinated the commentary and editorial section 
where the article appeared and who first passed it 
along to the present staff for the section, said the 
book was a series of satiric essays that included 
similar pieces on figures ranging from Sen. Ed- 
ward Kennedy and economist John Kenneth Gal- 
braith to former President Nixon, former Secre- 
tary of State Henry Kissinger and Hustler 
magazine publisher Larry Flynt. 

“His theme is that H.L. Mencken had the right 
idea,’ Knight said, referring to the famed and acer- 
bic journalist of the 1920s. 

“Sometimes debating and discussing is not 
enough; you've got to ridicule, because some ideas 
are ridiculous. The essence of his essays is that in- 
stead of treating some things seriously, he takes 
off on them” 

None of the News staff members contacted, in- 
cluding Knight, claimed to necessarily agree with 
the points of the article, but simply argued it was 
well written and worth being printed. Mike Barry, 
who decided to print the article, noted that the 
Sunday commentary section of the paper was 
meant to stir up social controversy. 

“It’s easy to get comparatively stodgy and book- 
ish,’ Barry commented. “For editorial contrast, we 
welcome fresh writing style and opinion” 

Besides, Barry said, “Not to be able to laugh at 
yourself is a lack of perspective” 


With an eeg 
Authentic Log Home 


Over 30 different models, from country cabin to 
six-bedroom luxury home, pre-cut from solid, 
naturally air-dried logs. Use our standard design or 
customize—build it yourself or we can arrange for 
construction. 

Send $3.00 for a plan book or request a free 
brochure. 


AUTHENTIC LOG HOMES 
COMPANY 


1221 S. Clarkson St., Suite 122 
Denver, CO 80210 
777-1666 


“Make Your Log Home Authentic” 
As seen in “Better Homes & Gardens” 
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A lot of grass in California 


The Los Angeles Times reports that in Califor- 
nia—the land of gas shortages and the odd-and- 
even rationing plan—more and more drivers are 
telling gas station attendants to can it. The Times 
says the preliminary results of a survey by the 
Southern California Service Station Association 
indicates that one in every six motorists who 
drives up to a pump is also carrying an extra can 
for gasoline. The newspaper says that most of 
these can carriers insist with straight faces that 
they need the gas for their power lawn mowers. 


How soon they forget 


The Vietnam War may be making big bucks at 
the box office, but it is apparently drawing just a 
passing mention in contemporary history books. 

The Washington Post reports that a random 
survey of high schools in the Washington, D.C., 
area found that the history books the schools used 
devoted very little space to the Vietnam War and 
anti-war protests. The newspaper says, for ex- 
ample, that a history text used at one high school 
had a separate six-page section on Vietnam in its 
1969 edition. The 1975 edition of the same book, 
the Post says, treats Vietnam in a 2\4-page sec- 
tion. 

According to the Post, the textbooks leave out 
even passing mention of the Kent State shoot- 
ings, the May Day demonstration, the My Lai 
massacre, the 1968 Chicago Democratic conven- 
tion or even North Vietnamese leader Ho Chi 
Minh. 

The Post says that for many students, Vietnam 
will be reduced to a couple of paragraphs from 
these texts or “a teacher’s brief recital of a confus- 
ing array of facts” The newspaper adds that sev- 
eral history teachers admitted they may not even 
get to the Vietnam era during a school year. 


Also useful for elections 


There’s good news for patients who hate to go 
to the dentist: Now they might not even remem- 
ber those uncomfortable visits. The American 
Dental Association reports that one of the new- 
est dental break-throughs is the “memory eras-’ 
ing agent” According to the ADA, 160 patients in 
a recent test were given the memory-erasing 
agents intravenously before any other painful in- 
jections or procedures were started. The patients 
reportedly remained conscious while their teeth 
were worked on, yet later could not recall what 
had happened in the dentist’s chair. The ADA says 
that memory erasing agents should be effective in 
reducing many patients’ fears of the dentist’s drill. 


Mother warned you about junk food 


The makers of Hostess Twinkies are reacting 
with a mixture of outrage and amusement at alle- 
gations that eating too many Twinkies just might 
turn some people into crazed killers. The so-called 
“Twinkie defense” was employed with success last 
week by attorneys representing former San Fran- 
cisco supervisor Dan White. The defense team 
had contended that White had stuffed himself 
with Twinkies and other junk foods shortly be- 
fore he killed Mayor George Moscone and super- 
visor Harvey Milk in their offices last year. 

White’s attorney argued that the sugary ingre- 
dients of the junk foods increased White’s de- 
pressed state of mind, causing him to commit the 
murders with “diminished capacity” to judge right 
and wrong. 

Back in Rye, N.Y., the folks at the ITT Conti- 
nental Baking Company—the makers of the 
Twinkie—are terming the argument behind the 
so-called “Twinkie defense” as being “absolutely 
ridiculous” Paul Khan of Continental used such 
words as “poppycock” and “crap” in describing the 
idea that overdosing on Twinkies can lead to mur- 
derous behavior. 


Murderers in the making? 


If a study conducted by Custom Research Inc. 
can be believed, those pre-sweetened breakfast 
cereals may be no worse for kids than the non- 
sweetened kind. The survey firm says it has dis- 
covered that children who sweeten their own cer- 
eal dump even more sugar into their bowls than is 
contained in the pre-sweetened brands. The sur- 
vey found that the typical one-ounce serving of 
“straight” cereals ended up with 13.5 grams of 
sugar, compared to 12.3 grams of sugar in the 
same-sized pre-sweetened serving. 
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GALLERIES 





ARCTIC ART, Market Street Mall, 1325 18th St. 
Denver. Mon.-Sat. 11-6. 893-5407 

©1979 Cape Dorset Lithograph Collection. Thru 
June 15 

Fourth collection of prints from the West Baffin 
Eskimo Cooperative. Also showing are prints 
from Povungnituk, Holman Island, Baker Lake 
and Pangnirtung; sculpture in soapstone, bone 
and ivory. Northwest Coast Indian graphics, and 
antique Eskimo ivories 


ARTISAN’S CENTER, 2445 E. 3rd Ave., Denver 
Mon.-Sat. 10-5. 333-1201 

Three for the Money. Thru June 9 

Quilts and wallhangings by Bonnie Dziedzic that 
combine appliqué, painting and quilting. Fan- 
tasy doll portraits in colored pencil by Trudy 
Shelley, gold jewelry by Anna Blake 
Contemporary Clay. June 10-30 
Contemporary clay pieces by Betty Woodman 


BERKELEY-LAINSON GALLERY, Brown Palace 
Hotel, 17th St. & Tremont Place, Denver. Mon.- 
Fri. 10-6, Sat. 9-1. 893-3224 

*Linda Graham. Thru June 15 

Ceramic horns in the shape of musical instru- 
ments with convoluted stems by Graham; the 
show is offered in conjunction with Colorado 
Women in the Arts Month 


BLUE DOOR TOO, Parker Road & |-225, Aurora 
Tue-Sat. 10-6. 750-1031 

+The All Nonwoman, Not Necessarily All Colo- 
rado Art Show. Thru June 2 

The show features varied work by 17 male ar- 
tists, and is offered in deliberate counterpoint to 
Colorado Women in the Arts Month. According 
to gallery owner Jim Robischon, the point is “to 
help raise some vital questions and doubts of 
such exclusionism 

*Stable Show. June 5-30 

Paintings by Karen Kaiser-Nossman, Karen Pul- 
son, Virginia Beach, Mary Riney, Louis Recchia, 
Gary Michael, Beverly Geiger and Cindy Dun- 
can, ceramics by Barry Rose and Sally Chap- 
man; pastels by Larry Prestwich 


BRENA GALLERY, 313 Detroit St., Denver. Tue.- 
Sat. 9-5. 388-0032 or 388-1498. 

Dimensional Paintings. Thru June 2. 
Sculptural paintings by Joyce Eakins; shaped 
paper and canvas combined with polyester res- 
ins and acrylics. 


CARLSON-ALEXANDER GALLERIES, 240 St. 
Paul St., Denver. Mon.-Sat. 10-5. 322-1224. 
*Second Anniversary Gala Exhibition. June 9-30. 
Paintings, tapestries, sculptures, lithographs and 
batiks by 19 gallery artists 


CARSON & SAPIRO GALLERY, 1411 Market St., 
Denver. Mon.-Fri. 9-5. 623-4051. 

*Women Artists. Thru June 5. 

Painting and sculpture by 20 regional women 
artists, offered in conjunction with Colorado 
Women in the Arts Month. 


CENTAUR GALLERY, 1162 Speer Bivd., Den- 
ver. Tue.-Sat. 10-5. 623-3338. 

eContemporary Show. June 1-30. 
Contemporary lithographs, etchings and seri- 
graphs, and English posters. 


CHERRY CREEK GALLERY OF FINE ART, 221 
Detroit St., Denver. Mon.-Wed. & Fri. 10-7, Thur. 
10-9, Sat. 10-6, Sun. noon-5. 377-8706. 

eLe Ba Dang. Thru June 10. 

Recent paintings and graphics by a Vietnamese 
artist who has lived in Paris since 1940, and 
whose works show a mixture of Oriental and Eu- 
ropean influences 


CONFLUENCE GALLERY, 1002 S. Gaylord St., 
Denver. Tue.-Sat. 10-5. 772-0308. 

*Hoffman and Hope. June 1-July 4. 

Show includes porcelain baskets by Karen Hope 
which show Oriental influence in the linear slip- 
work decorations, and sculpture by Carol Hoff- 
man. Hoffman's work, abstract assemblages of 
natural materials such as straw, bamboo and rat- 
tan. has the theme of “dry docked boats sailing 
through a sea of fantasy?’ 


CREATE-A-FRAME GALLERY, 414 15th St., 
Denver. Mon., Wed., Fri.-Sat. 9-6, Tue. & Thur. 
10-7. 825-2266. 

Drawings by Bruce McClelland and Photos by 
Bruce Zander. June 1-July 1. 


FRAME OF MIND GALLERY, 5214 E. Colfax 
Ave.. Denver. Tue.-Sat. 10:30-6. 388-1048. 
Spring Showing. Thru June 30. 

Drawings and watercolors by Diane Lauen, 
Karen Nossaman, Craig Welch and Mike Camp- 
bell. and a lithograph by Alexander Calder 


GILMORE ART CENTER, 602 Downing St., Den- 
ver. Mon.-Fri. 9-5, Sat. 2-5. 831-7103. 

Stanton Englehart. June 7-29 

Oils and mixed media paintings by Englehart, a 
Durango resident and member of the faculty at 
Fort Lewis College. His most recent work em- 
phasizes mystical Southwest landscapes. 


GROVER-McCAULEY GALLERY, 250 Fillmore 
St.. Denver. Mon.-Sat. 40-6. 377-0095. 

Photos by Ned Wolf. June 2-16. 

Color and black-and-white photographs by Wolf, 
a Denver photographer. The black-and-white 
photos. exhibited for the first time, are a series of 


phrases in the “signing” used for deaf commu- 


nication. shown in multiple exposure. The sign- 
ng works were made in conjunction with Jo- 
anne Greenberg, Denver author of / Never 
Promised You a Rose Garden. 


THE ART OF MAGAZINE ILLUSTRATION 


The Playboy illustration for “The Best Little Whorehouse in Texas” by Brad Holland, 
is part of an exhibit opening Monday, June 4, at the Colorado Institute of Art, 200 E. 
9th Ave., Denver. The show comprisos artwork done for the magazine in the past 25 
years, and was organized by Playboy art director Arthur Paul. The exhibit will run 
thru June 29, and is open Monday thru Friday from 9 to 4. 


INKFISH GALLERY, 1810 Market St., Denver. 
Mon.-Sat. 11-5. 893-8205 

Sandra Dragul and Virginia Wood. Thru June 2. 
Water media and drawings by Dragul and air- 
brush paintings by Wood. The show is in con- 
junction with Colorado Women in the Arts 
Month 


INTI ARTE POPULAR, 250 Fillmore St., Denver. 
Mon.-Sat. 10-5. 333-5303. 

*Guatemalan Textiles. Thru June 2. 

Weaving, textiles and regional costumes from 
Guatemala, done by the Quiché-Mayan Indians. 


JOSEPH MAGNIN GALLERY, 16th & Stout sts.. 
Denver. Mon.-Sat. 9:30-5:30, Thur. 9:30-7 p.m 
825-3311. 

eFaces. June 7-28. 

Exhibit of contemporary portraits done by Mi- 
chael Cleverly and Annie Merry 


K. PHILLIPS STUDIO/ GALLERY, Lincoln Hall in 
Larimer Square, Denver. Mon.-Sat. 10-6, Sun. 
1-5. 825-2452. 

*Raquel Barchilon. June 7-July 1. 

Colorful and complex oil paintings by a French- 
born artist. 


LODESTONE GALLERY, 4525 Broadway, Boul- 
der. Tue.-Sat. 10-5:30, Sun. noon-5. 442-3402. 
eLynn Wolfe. June 3-30. 

Watercolors and acrylics by Lynn Wolfe. 


PANACHE, 2217 E. Mississippi Ave., Denver. 
Tue.-Sat. 10:30-5:30. 778-0519. 

eFour Points of View. Thru June 15. 

Works by four Colorado women in conjunction 
with Colorado Women in the Arts Month. Col- 
lage and mixed media by Michelle Barnes, weav- 
ings by Carolyn Day, pottery by Janet Lever and 
accessories and dolls by Judith Sarchielli. 


ST. CHARLES ON WAZEE, 1843 Wazee, Denver 
Fri.-Sun. 1-6, and by appointment. 573-5233. 
eEllie Bauer. Thru June 24. 

Work from Nepal by Bauer, a former art profes- 
sor at the Univ. of Denver who just spent two 
years in Nepal with the Peace Corps. Drawings 
and paintings done in Nepal by Bauer show the 
heavy influence of the environment and culture 
of that country on the American artist. 


SANDRA WILSON GALLERIES, 1660 Market St., 
Denver. Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5, Sat. 10-2. 893-6900. 
eThe Nude. Thru June 8. 

The female nude as treated by 11 artists. 


SEBASTIAN-MOORE GALLERY, 1411 Market 
St., Denver. Tue.-Fri. 10-5, Sat. 11-5. 534-5659 
*Gallery Show. June 7-July 7. 

The show includes two new artists, sculptor Jo- 
seph Gower and painter Marcia Oliver. Also 
shown are paintings by Jeremy Hillhouse, pho- 
tographs by Vidie Lange and ceramic wall pieces 
by Georgia Sartoris. 


THE ZUNI GALLERY in the office of the Society 
of Contemporary Arts, 2930 Zuni St., Denver. 
Thur.-Sun. noon-7 p.m. 455-8346. 

*Eva Swanson and Phil Duncan. Thru June 15. 
Abstract acrylic stains on canvas by Swanson, 
and prints and acrylic paintings with a surreal 
effect by Duncan, a Denver artist who died two 
months ago at age 27. 





ART CENTERS 


and MUSEUMS 





ARAPAHOE COMMUNITY COLLEGE, Commu- 
nity Gallery of Art, east side of the ACC main 
bldg., 5900 S. Santa Fe Drive, Littleton. Mon., 
Wed. & Fri. 1-5; Thur. 5-9 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-1 p.m. 
794-1550, ext. 212. 

George Grosz Works in Oils. Thru June 24. 
Exhibit includes 40 works done between 1918 
and 1958 which range from expressionism to 
pop art coilages. 


ARVADA CENTER, 6901 Wadsworth Blvd., 
Arvada. Tue.-Thur. & Sat. 10-5, Fri. 10-5 & 7-9 
p.m., Sun. 1-5. 422-8052. 

20th Anniversary Exhibit of the Colorado Ar- 
tist-Craftsmen Association. June 8-July 7. 
Juried show of Colorado craftsmen in clay, 
fibers, wood, leather, metal and glass. Four in- 
vited artists will be featured: weaver Clotilde Bar- 


rett and potters Henry Mead, Jean Petersen and 


Mark Zamantakis. 


BOULDER ARTS CENTER, 1750 13th St., Boul- 
der. Tue.-Sun. noon-4:30. 443-2122. 

eA Larger View. Thru June 17. 

Twenty American artists and craftsmen from out- 
side of Boulder County, chosen by 19 from in- 
side the county. Artists chosen include printer 
Marko Spalatin, photographer James Milmoe, 
fiber artist Ed Oppenheimer, paper and fiber 
artist Jean Cacicedo, potters Jean and Nan 
McKinnel, and glassblower Henry Suma. 


BOULDER PUBLIC LIBRARY, 1000 Canyon 
Bivd., Boulder. Mon.-Thur. 9-9, Fri.-Sat. 9-6, Sun. 
noon-6. 441-3100. 

Photographs of Early Boulder. June 1-30. 
Fifteen original prints by a variety of photogra- 
phers showing the development of the city and 
Surrounding areas. 


COLORADO HERITAGE CENTER, 1300 Broad- 
way, Denver. Mon.-Fri. 9-5, Sat. & Sun. 10-5. 
861-9371. 

©100 Years of Collecting. Thru Oct. 31. 

This exhibition marks the 100th anniversary of 
the Colorado Historical Society, and features 
dolls, textiles, clocks, Coins, maps, prints, paint- 
ings, photographs and other objects collected 
during the last century by the society. The show 
includes such unusual items as Zebulon Pike's 
sword, Chief Ouray’s writing desk and Col. J.H. 
Leavenworth's saddle. 

eThe Japanese of Colorado. Thru June 23. 
Photography exhibit assembled by Tom Masa- 
mori, and offered in conjunction with “Japan 
Today” events. 


COLORADO INSTITUTE OF ART, 200 E. 9th 
Ave., Denver. Mon.-Fri. 9-4. 837-0825. 

eThe Art of Playboy: The First 25 Years. June 4- 
29. 

Playboy art director Arthur Paul put together this 
exhibit of illustrations used by the magazine. 
Paul commented, ".. as a boy my favorite ar- 
tists were Norman Rockwell and Michelangelo. | 
felt even then that both the fine artist and the 
commercial illustrator had their lasting qualities. 
If | had my way, | would have put them together 
under one title: Art” 


COLORADO SPRINGS FINE ARTS CENTER, 30 
W. Dale, Colorado Springs. Tue.-Sat. 10-9, Sun. 
1:30-5. 1-634-5581. 

ePlains Indians of the 19th Century: The Arts of 
Life. Thru October. 

Indian and Hispanic art objects from the perma- 
nent collection of the Taylor Museum. All of the 
pieces were created for use as well as for art. 


Included in the exhibit are beadworks, cradle- 
boards, toys and objects of war and religion. In 
addition the show contains a full-size teepee 
made by a Kiowa Indian from Oklahoma. 
*Taylor Museum Works. Thru Oct. 30 
Seventy-five major works from the Taylor 
Museum and Fine Arts Collections, part of the 
centers permanent collection. Exhibit includes 
Audubon prints, Hispanic carvings and paintings 
of saints, Indian and Hispanic blankets, Western 
European art and contemporary art. 

Pikes Peak Regional Juried Show. June 9-July 
8 


COLORADO WOMEN'S COLLEGE, Lyle True 
Gallery, Houston Fine Arts Center, Montview 
Bivd. & Olive St., Denver. Mon.-Sat. 9-5, Sun 
2-5. 394-6012. 

*Rocky Mountain Women's Institute. Thru June 
20. 

Fiber and wood sculpture by Anne Fenimore 
Bunker, which she often uses as sets for dances 
she choreographs. Acrylic paintings by Carol 
Maus, and clay and fiber sculpture by Diane 
Totten. The three women have worked at the 
institute, which is located at CWC. 


DENVER ART MUSEUM, 100 W. 14th Ave., Den- 
ver. Tue.-Sat. 9-5, Sun. 1-5 p.m., Wed. 6-9 p.m. 
575-2793. 

ĦA Century of Shawls. Open-end showing. 
Fifteen shawls of silk and wool from India, 
China, England, Scotland and France from the 
museum's permanent collection. On display in 
the Nuesteter Gallery on the sixth floor. 

eLa Suite des Saltimbanques. Open-end show- 
ing. 

Etchings and dry-point engravings from Pi- 
casso's first graphic work. The exhibit, from the 
museum's permanent collection, focuses on the 
activities of a group of traveling performers, or 
Saltimbanques in French. 

Arctic Ivories: Selection from the Potosky Col- 
lection. Thru June 3. 

Ivory and bone carvings from the Alaskan arc- 
tic, selected from the museum collection. The 
carvings were first gathered by Norman Potosky 
of Fairbanks before World War Il. This is the first 
showing of the work as a substantial group in 20 
years. 

*Recent Acquisitions: 1978. Thru June 17. 

An exhibit of some of the work acquired by the 
museum for all seven departments. 

eJapanese Ceramics Today. Thru June 10. 

A free exhibit in the List Gallery of 43 pieces of 
contemporary Japanese ceramics. Ceramics is 
considered a major art form by the Japanese; 
this exhibit includes both functional and tradi- 
tional pieces that could be used in the tea cere- 
mony or flower arrangement, and abstract 
pieces. The show was selected from the Kyoto 
National Museum of Modern Art, and is part of a 
three-month “Japan Today” observance in the 
United States. Lectures will be held in conjunc- 
tion with the exhibit (see Special Events listings 
that follow). 

eTibet: A Lost World. Thru June 24. 

The first national tour of an exhibit from the 
Newark Museum collection of Tibetan art and 
ethnography, the show of 213 works includes 
banners, charm boxes, musical instruments, 
lamps and religious artifacts ranging from the 
13th to the 20th centuries. Tours are conducted 
Tue.-Sat. at 12:30 p.m. and Sun. at 1:30 p.m. See 
Special Events vistings for related activities. 
Showing in the Stanton Gallery; admission $1, 
students and senior citizens 50¢. 

Decorative Arts of New Guinea. June 9-Sept. 9. 
A selection from the museum's permanent col- 
lection showing contrasting styles of decorative 
arts in New Guinea during the last two centu- 
ries. Includes work in wood, bone, feather and 
bark. 


DENVER MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY in 
City Park, Montview & Colorado blivds., Denver. 
Mon.-Sat. 9-4:30. 575-3872. 

eThe West at Length. Thru July 7. 

An exhibit of 12 panoramic photographs of the 
West taken by Jerry Dantzic, a Brooklyn pho- 
tographer. Dantzic used a 1902 Cirkut camera— 
which rotates on a vertical axis to record the 
view on a continuous piece—to produce seam- 
less photographs 5- to 10-feet long ranging in 
scope from 180 to 360 degrees. 

Many Hands. Thru July 14. 

Plains Indian objects from the collection of L.D. 
Bax of Morrison, exhibited in the changing ex- 
hibits room on the second floor. 

eMuriel Sibell Wolle. Thru July 15. 

Twenty-five drawings and watercolors of Colo- 
rado mining districts and ghost towns by the late 
Mrs. Wolle, who taught art at the Univ. of Colo- 
rado in Boulder for 40 years and for whom the 
CU fine arts building is named. The sketches are 
displayed with minerals relevant to the mining 
towns she portrayed, including Creede, Lead- 
ville, Breckenridge, Central City and Cripple 
Creek. In the Bailey Scenic Lounge on the sec- 
ond floor. 


FOOTHILLS ART CENTER, 809 15th St., 
Golden. Mon.-Sat. 9-4, Sun. 1-4. 279-3922. 
eThreads Unlimited V. June 3-July 3. 

Annual juried fiber show includes 44 works by 13 
artists. Also shown are pottery by Jim and Nan 
McKinnell and wildlife paintings by Kent Pen- 


*dleton. 


LINCOLN COMMUNITY CENTER, Intimate Gal- 
lery, 417 W. Magnolia, Fort Collins. Mon.-Fri. 8-5 
and when theater is open. 1-221-1690. 

ePatrick Howe. June 9-30. 

Collection of watercolors by Howe. 


LORETTO HEIGHTS COLLEGE, Beaumont Art 
Gallery on the LHC campus, 3001 S. Federal 
Bilvd., Denver. Mon.-Fri. 12:30-4:30, Sun. 1-5. 
936-8441. 

*Women Artists. Thru June 18. 

Works by 18 Colorado women artists in a variety 
of media. 
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SANGRE DE CRISTO ARTS CENTER, 210 N. 
Santa Fe, Pueblo. Mon.-Sat. 9-5. 1-543-0130, 
*Colorado International invitational Poster Ex- 
hibition. June 1-27. 

The first international poster show held in the 
United States includes 125 posters by 60 artists 
from 22 countries. The show is divided between 
those works with political or social causes and 
those designed to advertise a product or event 
(the latter is more typically American). 
*Orozco and Rivera. June 1-29. 

Forty prints and drawings by 20th century Mexi- 
can artists Diego Rivera and José Clemente 
Orozco. Many of the pieces were studies for mu- 
rals by the two artists, whose works often re- 
flected the political upheavel in Mexico of their 
times. The works are from the collection of the 
San Francisco Museum of Modern Art. 


UNIV. OF CQLORADO, south lawn outside 
Wolle Fine Arts Bidg. on the CU campus in Boul- 
der. 492-6504. 

On Site. Thru mid-June 

Outdoor sculpture pieces by more than a dozen 
CU students and Boulder artists. 


UNIV. OF DENVER, Shwayder Art Bldg., 2121 E. 
Asbury Ave. on the DU campus in Denver. Mon.- 
Sun. 1-4 p.m., Wed. 1-8 p.m. 753-2846. 
Contemporary Japanese Art. June 1-20 
Ceramics, paintings, graphics and prints from 
private Denver collections, offered in conjunc- 
tion with “Japan Today” events held city-wide. 


UNIV. OF NORTHERN COLORADO, John Mari- 
ani Gallery, Guggenheim Hall, 8th Ave. & 18th 
St., Greeley. Mon.-Fri. 9-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. 
1-351-2143. 

eBay Area Painters. Thru June 8. 
Photographic documentary of 20 artists in 
Northern California, and a representative paint- 
ing from each artist. 


SPECIAL EVENTS 





LECTURE by Huston Smith, professor of reli- 
gion and philosophy at Syracuse Univ., on “The 
Religious Basis of Tibetan Art” Seminar Rm of 
the Denver Art Museum, 100 W. 14th Ave., Den- 
ver. Wed., May 30, 7:30 p.m. First of a series of 
three lectures offered in conjunction with the 
exhibit of Tibetan art on display at the museum 
thru June 24. Admission $3, series $6. 575-2794. 


PAPERS presented by graduate students of the 
Univ. of Denver School of Art on topics relating 
to the Japanese art on display at the Shwayder 
Art Bldg. June 1-20. Rm 119 of the art bldg., 2121 





E. Asbury Ave. on the DU campus in Denver. 
Wed., May 30, 7:30 p.m. Free admission. 
753-2143. 


LECTURES AND FILM on German expression- 
ist George Grosz. Community Gallery of Art, 
east side of the main bidg. at Arapahoe Com- 
munity College, 5900 S. Santa Fe Drive, Littie- 
ton. Thur., May 31, 7 p.m. The program is held in 
conjunction with the retrospective of Grosz 
Currently displayed at the gallery. Grosz, who 
painted and drew caricatures during the Weimar 
Republic in Germany in the 1920s, is the subject 
of the film /nterregnum. Gallery curator Sally 
Perisho will discuss the art background of that 
time; Mary Anna Townsend, member of the ACC 
history faculty, will discuss the history, and Ross 
Smith, member of the ACC philosophy faculty, 
will discuss the philosophy. Free admission. 
794-1550, ext. 134. 


ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION of the Sangre 
de Cristo Arts and Conference Center, 210 N. 
Santa Fe Ave., Pueblo. Fri.-Sat., June 1-2, 6 p.m., 
and Sun., June 3, 2-5 & 7:30 p.m. Friday recep- 
tion opens anniversary exhibits of the Interna- 
tional. Invitational Poster Show and prints and 
drawings by José Clemente Orozco and Diego 
Rivera of Mexico (see Art Center listings). Sat- 
urday “Dinner 'n’ Dixie” event includes dinner 
and musical entertainment by the Queen City 
Jazz Band of Denver. Sunday afternoon is an 
open house, and Sunday evening features a 
dance performance by the Sangre de Cristo 
School of Dance. “Dinner 'n' Dixie” tickets 
$12.50, reservations necessary; Sunday dance 
tickets $2. 1-543-0130 


SIDEWALK FINE ARTS AND CRAFTS SHOW on 
Washington Ave. between 12th and 13th sts. in 
Golden. Sat., June 2, 8:30-3 p.m. Variety of 
media by nearly 200 artists and craftsmen 
279-3922. 


POTTERY SALE conducted by 19 local potters 
Castle Clay pottery, 3615 Jason St., Denver. Sat.- 
Sun., June 2-3, 10-6. Pots include baking dishes. 
teapots, mugs, goblets, cannisters and planters 
458-9034. 


BROADCAST on the construction of the East 
Bidg. of the National Gallery of Art, 1968-78 
PBS production, “A Place to Be” Documentary 
Starts with blank sheet of paper in front of archi- 
tect I.M. Pei through meetings between artists, 
museum staff members and the architect to ac- 
tuat construction to crowds in the much-praised 
building. Sun., June 3, 8 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 


BROADCAST, sixth in a series of nine on the 
British Royal Collection of art. PBS production, 
“Royal Heritage” This program deals with 
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HERE’S LOOKING AT YOU 


Annie Merry, a member of the art faculty at Graland Country Day School, painted 
the above untitled portrait of a friend. Portraits by Merry and Michael Cleverly, an 
Aspen artist, make up an exhibit titled “Faces” opening Thursday, June 7, at the 
Joseph Magnin gallery in the store at 16th and Stout streets in downtown Denver. | 


The exhibit will show thru June 28. 


George IV, credited with having the greatest in- 
fluence on the collection and buildings, and in- 
cludes views of private apartments in Windsor 
Castle, Sevres china, French furniture and sculp- 
ture. Sun., June 3, 10 p.m. KRMA-TV. Ch. 6 


BROADCAST on artist Helen Frankenthaler. 
“Frankenthaler. Toward a New Climate” PBS 
production, “The Originals: Women in Art” Fran- 
kenthaler's invention of “stained canvas” influ- 
enced the direction of abstract art and “color 
field” painters. Mon., June 4, 10 p.m. KRMA-TV, 
Ch. 6 


EXHIBIT of watercolors by Lee Shapiro of Den- 
ver. Colorado Federal Savings & Loan, 100 St. 
Paul St., Denver. Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30, Sat. 9:30- 
noon thru June 4. Realistic portrayals of dance 
922-9785. 


LECTURE by Valrae Reynolds, curator of Orien- 
tal collections at the Newark Museum, on “Tibet: 
The Land, The People” Seminar Rm of the Den- 
ver Art Museum, 100 W. 14th Ave., Denver. Wed., 
June 6, 7:30 p.m. Second in series of three lec- 
tures offered in conjunction with the exhibit of 


Tibetan art from the Newark Museum now on 
display at the Denver museum thru June 24 
Reynolds, who selected the works and wrote the 
catalogue for the display, will discuss secular in- 
fluences on Tibetan art. Admission $3, series $6 
575-2794 


LECTURE by Ronald Otsuka, curator of Orien- 
tal art at the Denver Art Museum, on “Contem- 
porary Japanese Ceramics” Rm 119 of the 
Shwayder Art Bldg., 2121 E. Asbury Ave. on the 
Campus of the Univ. of Denver in Denver. Thur.. 
June 7, 7:30 p.m. The lecture is held in conjunc- 
tion with the exhibit of Japanese ceramics at the 
Shwayder Art Bldg. Free admission. 753-2846 


FILMS about Tibet, offered in conjunction with 
the exhibit of Tibetan art showing at the Denver 
Art Museum thru June 24. Seminar Rm of the 
museum, 100 W. 14th Ave., Denver. Fridays thru 
June 22. Journey to a Lost World, shown at 1:30 
& 2:30 p.m., shows Tibet as it existed before 
1950; Beyond the Hidden Frontier, shown at 2 
p.m., is a documentary of the Cutting Expedi- 
tion, and shows Tibetan life styles. Free admis- 
sion. 575-2793. 





Public Radio 
This Week 











The Scarlet Letter 


Weekdays at 4:30 p.m. 


Throughout the month of June, before we begin re- 
runs of “The Spider’s Web,’ KCFR will be broadcasting 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s The Scarlet Letter daily at 4:30 


p.m. 


Since last month’s television production of 
Hawthorne’s classic, The Scarlet Letter has been 
receiving more attention than usual in schools across 
the country. Laudable as the television production 
was, there were nonetheless serious problems with 
the script. Long passages were cut from the story, and 
others were enlarged when the producers felt 
Hawthorne wasn’t sensational enough. The story 
came across as more or less intact, but Hawthorne’s 
subtlety and marvelous gift for understatement were 
lost, as were his simple and unforgettable descriptions 


of Salem. 


KCFR will present a verbatim reading of the novel 
in 18 half-hour segments. Not a single word of 
Hawthorne’s will be omitted, and undue attention will 
be given to no particular scene or action. 


One of the characteristics of Hawthorne’s prose is 





the strange, unreal quality of many of his scenes. After 
graduation from Bowdoin College, Hawthorne lived 


as arecluse in Salem, never speaking to anyone, but 
carefully watching the people and the countryside. 
His point of view was that of an outsider, and 
characters like Young Goodman Brown or Dimmsdale 
reflect this lonely detachment. 

In 1840, Hawthorne was given a political 
appointment to the Salem Customs House. There, 
while rummaging through a back room, he came 
across the tattered remains of a scarlet letter cut in 
cloth. This began his long imaginative journey that 
ended with the publication of the story of Hester 
Prynne and her tortured lover. 

Hawthorne’s love of mystery and symbology had a 
tremendous effect on his contemporaries. With 
Hawthorne’s editorial help, for example, Melville 
expanded Moby Dick from a simple adventure story 
into a poetic masterpiece. It is hard to overestimate 
Hawthorne’s importance in American letters, and for 
those who are unfamiliar with, or have long forgotten, 

| his power as a writer will be pleasantly surprised at the 
frightening and mysterious quality of The Scarlet 


Letter. Join us weekday afternoons for the entire story, 
complete and uncut. 
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THEATER 








Incompetence 
or a plan 

to exclude 

the union? 


By RON WOLF 


being formed by the Denver 

Center for the Performing Arts 
is advertising nationally for “a com- 
plete professional production and 
technical staff?’ and Local 7 of the In- 
ternational Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees is upset about the 
situation [see related story, page 1]. 
The union contends it has a valid 
contract with the DCPA covering all 
of its facilities except Bonfils The- 
atre, an agreement which requires 
that the Denver local be given the 
first opportunity to fill backstage 
jobs at the arts complex. 

The DCPA ran a quarter-page ad- 
vertisement in the May/June issue 
of Theater Crafts, a national trade 
magazine for people involved in the- 
atrical productions, requesting ré- 
sumés from applicants for the new 
positions. Also, the DCPA sent let- 
ters tocolleges and universities with 
substantial theater departments to 
solicit applicants for the jobs. 

Officials of the local union see the 
two actions as either an indication 
that the DCPA wants to exclude IA 
from the theater complex or evi- 
dence of extraordinary incompe- 
tence on the part of the administra- 
tive staff at the theater company. 
Both actions were taken by produc- 
tion manager Peter Davis, who was 
hired by artistic director Edward 
Call. 

While the DCPA‘s advertising 
seems to include a number of jobs 
not under the jurisdiction of the 
stagehands local—skills like box- 
office personnel—other IA locals do 
have jurisdictions over those spe- 
cialties. For example, IA Local 719 
based in Denver covers theatrical 
wardrobe attendants; IA Local 867 
based here covers treasurers and 


Tees THEATER COMPANY 








Cafe theater 
deserves 
to flourish 


The Typists 


By Murray Schisgal 
Directed by Jay Levitt 
Mercury Cafe 


By DENNIS & ERICA STULL 


HE DECISION to offer the- 
is productions at the Mer- 
cury Cafe is an encouraging sign 

for Denver. Any sincere new theat- 
rical effort is to be applauded; the 
Mercury’s minuscule budget and 
free admission make this endeavor 
even more noble. Denver theater 
has become increasingly concerned 
with technical trappings. All too of- 
ten, we have seen slick productions 





ticket sellers. Although there is no 
large, fully unionized theater in 
Denver, the members of these lo- 
cals often are called up by touring 
road shows which operate under 
staffing agreements approved by 
the IA national headquarters. If the 
DCPA is not respecting its agree- 
ment with the stagehands, union of- 
ficials reason, the arts group is not 
likely to deal with the other IA lo- 
cals to fill the new jobs. 

The union is also suspicious of 
DCPA intentions because negotia- 
tions should be underway soon if 
the theater complex is to open as 
scheduled in December. Before re- 
hearsals can begin, much prelimi- 
nary work will have to be done—in- 
stalling and testing specialized 
theatrical equipment—jobs which 
will require union labor. However, 
no discussions with the unions have 
been held yet on any of these mat- 
ters, a situation which raises doubts 
about the feasibility of the opening 
date. 

The DCPA obviously has been 
hampered in dealing with the labor 
problems by the financial wran- 


_ gling of the last few months and its 


chaotic personnel situation. Artis- 
tic director Edward Call still is try- 
ing to hire a permanent managing 
director for the theater company, 
the administrator who would be 
most directly responsible for labor 
matters in the theaters. However, 
the uncertain budgetary situation 
has delayed the hiring. 

Furthermore, the abrupt depar- 
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ture earlier this month of DCPA 
president Lee Ambrose and execu- 
tive director Richard Collins com- 
plicated the labor problems. The two 
men had conducted the previous 
labor negotiations for the DCPA. No 
one among the four managers now 
running the arts group has experi- 
ence in these matters. 

A representative of Local 7 ex- 
plained that advertising nationally 
to fill the new positions would not 
work. He insisted that the most 
skilled theatrical technicians in oth- 
er cities were overwhelmingly IA 
members aware of the union hiring 
process. Therefore the only people 
the DCPA would get in response to 
its ad would be inexperienced appli- 
cants who were unaware of the 
union process or actively trying to 
circumvent it. 

Local 7 asked Peter Davis to have 
a retraction printed, but reportedly 
the DCPA staffer refused, cit- 
ing the tight budgetary situation. 

Edward Call declined to answer 
questions about the DCPA’s inten- 
tions regarding the utilization of 
union members in the theater com- 
plex. He referred inquiries to the 
DCPA‘s labor attorney, Martin Sem- 
ple. 

Semple declined to answer ques- 
tions without permission of his cli- 
ent. 

Meanwhile, the union members 
contend that it is ridiculous for the 
DCPA to avoid dealing with them. 
“If you have Equity. actors on stage,’ 
said one member, “and you have the 






Edward Call, artistic director of the theater company, now has another problem 


to worry about: angry unions. 


where the sets, costumes and light- 

ing were more impressive than the 

acting and direction. The Mercury’s 

minimal technical capabilities help 

nag attention back where it should 
e. 

This is not to suggest that the cur- 
rent production at the Mercury is 
perfection. This staging of The Typ- 
ists has its problems, but is compe- 
tent and entertaining. 

Murray Schisgal’s one-act play 
condenses the lives of two office 
workers into one workday. The two 


typists, Sylvia and Paul, begin the 


day as eager young people who ex- 
pect more out of life than deaden- 
ing clerical jobs. As the day pro- 
gresses, they fall in love (although 
Paul’s refusal to leave his wife nips 
the affair in the bud), tell the boss 
off, beg his forgiveness, lose their il- 
lusions and finally accept their mun- 
dane existences. 

Schisgal’s lines make oblique ref- 
erence to the passage of more than 
20 years, but the specifics of the text 
limit the action to an 8-hour period. 
The job of clarifying the juxtaposi- 
tion of time frames falls to the ac- 
tors and director. 


The Mercury staging does not 
make clear the slow aging of the 
characters. Steve Hotchner and Joan 
Marie St. Onge seems to be playing 
the same young people until the 
final scene, when they suddenly be- 
come old. The aging should be a 
gradual process. The actors must 
either be more specific about aging 
in their performances, or they can 
clarify matters through the use of 
small costume and makeupchanges. 
(Schisgal provides for this alterna- 
tive in the numerous entrances and 
exits.) 

St. Onge’s interpretation of Syl- 
via is intelligent, although she seems 
detached from the character. Her re- 
actions are frequently forced. 
Hotchner’s performance as Paul is 
good. Hotchner is a flamboyant ac- 
tor, but keeps his exuberance under 
control in The Typists. He presents an 
insecure, bitter man hiding under a 
thin shell of bravado, who eventu- 
ally learns to accept himself. 

Jay Levitt’s direction is accept- 
able, bringing out Schisgal’s com- 
edy and character development. The 
uncertainty of the characters’ aging 
is a directorial problem, as is some 


Fred Thumhart 


Federation of Musicians in the [or- 
chestra] pit, then you're going to 
have IA backstage” In such a situa- 
tion, the IA would have a relatively 
easy time getting the other unions 
to honor its picketlines, thereby 
closing down the operation. 





What the present 
contract says 






The following excerpts were 
taken from the contract between 
the Denver Center for the Per- 
forming Arts and Denver Theat- 
rical Stage Employees Union Lo- 
cal No. 7: 

eThis Agreement shall govern 
the terms and conditions of em- 
ployment of stagehands em- 
ployed by the Center on an inter- 
mittent basis for events produced 
or presented to audiences by the 
Center at any of its facilities ex- 
cluding Bonfils Theatre. 

@The Center shall recognize the 
Union as the exclusive collective 
bargaining representative for all 
stagehands employed by the Cen- 
ter at the facilities covered by this 
Agreement... . 

eThe jurisdiction of the stage- 
hands shall relate to stage perfor- 
mances and more specifically shall 
extend to the following work: the 
maintenance, repair, upkeep, set- 
ting, striking, dismantling, opera- 
tion, placement, movement, han- 
dling, rigging, and/or hanging of 
appurtenances or paraphernalia 
pertaining to stage perfor- 
mances; the handling of all stage 
or theatrical accessories, scenery, 
properties, screens, drops, travel- 
ers, maskings, platforms, risers, 
turntables, traps, handtrucks, dol- 
lies, lifts, rigging, stage floors, rail- 
ings, theatrical scaffolding, and 
the like; the loading and unload- 
ing of trucks of railroad cars for 
shows; the operation of fork lifts 
or portable towers for shows; all 
equipment pertaining to shows 
and normal “take-in” “put on; and 
“take-out” of visiting shows or at- 
tractions. 

eThe Center agrees that it will 
give the Union the first opportu- 
nity to furnish, and the Union 
agrees to furnish, all classes of em- 
ployment that are provided for in 
this Agreement, if stagehands 
with the requisite skills ... are 
available for referral. 































unnatural blocking. In a scene 
where Paul and Sylvia try to ana- 
lyze each other, Levitt has his ac- 
tors moving through the audience 
while carrying on an intense dia- 
logue. This bit of audience involve- 
ment is far too calculated, and is not 
a natural or even logical outgrowth 
of the characters or the situation. 
Levitt and Hotchner are both in- 
volved with A Company of Players, 
the children’s theater group which 
moved from poverty in an aban- 
doned gas station on Capitol Hill to 
respectability and fancy digs at the 
Arvada Center. At their old loca- 
tion, the group occasionally at- 
tempted adult theater; it’s good to 
see that Levitt in particular is try- 
ing to keep that connection alive. 
St. Onge is the driving force be- 
hind tne Mercury Theater (an un- 
intentional salute to Orson Welles, 
Jchr. Houseman et al.?). The Typists is 
the third production at the restau- 
rant, and the first we’ve had a 
chance to see. While the current 
production has plenty of room for 
improvement, it represents a seri- 
ous effort which deserves to flour- 


ish. 
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CURRENT 





THE LAST MEETING OF THE KNIGHTS OF 
THE WHITE MAGNOLIA by Preston Jones. Riv- 
ertree Theater, 1629 Platte St., Denver. Wed.-Sat. 
8:30 p.m. All three of the plays in Jones’ Texas 
Trilogy affectionately satirize the citizens of the 
dying town of Bradleyville. In this first of the 
three, the victims are the last members of a splin- 
ter group of the Ku Klux Klan. The current pro- 
duction is generally amateurish and lacking in 
subtlety, and completely misses the affectionate 
core of the play. Tickets Wed.-Thur. $4, Fri.-Sat. 
$5. Group. student & senior citizen discounts 
available. 433-9216. 

Wed.-Sat. for an open-end run 


AFTER THE FALL by Arthur Miller. MSC Play- 
ers Of Metropolitan State College. Perf. in Rm 
271 theater of the arts bldg. on the Auraria cam- 
pus, 8th & Curtis sts., Denver. Wed.-Sat. 8 p.m. 
The tragedy uses a series of flashbacks to review 
much of Miller's past life, including his marriage 
to Marilyn Monroe. Tickets $3. 629-3407. 

Final performances Wed.-Sat. thru June 2 


GINGERBREAD LADY by Neil Simon. Festival 
Playhouse, 5665 Wadsworth Blivd., Arvada. Perf 
Fri.-Sat. 8 p.m. A popular singer tries for a come- 
back after drying out from booze; her daughter 
and two comrades try to help her, but their ef- 
forts backfire. Tickets $3, students $2, children 
$1.50. 421-7256; 424-5429. 

Final performances Fri.-Sat. thru June 2 


STARTING HERE, STARTING NOW, musical re- 
vue by Richard Maltby Jr. and David Shire. The- 
ater Under Glass, 1320 E. 17th Ave., Denver. 
Wed. 8:30 p.m., Sun. 7:30 p.m. A revue of clever 
songs about love and romance in urban Amer- 
ica, this production places too much emphasis 
on the theme of alienation. The result is much 
uninteresting staging, but there are some mar- 
velous moments, and the excellent performance 
of Jodi Hogle makes a marginally entertaining 
evening worthwhile. Tickets $5. 831-8139. 

Final performances Wed. & Sun. thru June 3 


RHINOCEROS by Eugene lonesco. Theater Un- 
der Glass, 1320 E. 17th Ave., Denver. Thur.-Sat. 
8:30 p.m. The absurdist classic about confor- 
mity features Paul Caouette’s impressive trans- 
formation to a rhinoceros. The production is 
entertaining, but misses the philosophical com- 
mitment demanded by the material. Tickets 
Thur. 3.50, Fri. $4.50, Sat. $5. Student and senior 
citizen discounts and group rates available. 
831-8139. 

Thur.-Sat. thru June 9 


A FUNNY THING HAPPENED ON THE WAY TO 
THE FORUM, musical comedy by Stephen 
Sondheim, Bert Shevelove and Larry Gelbart 
Bonfils Theater, E. Colfax Ave. at Elizabeth St., 
Denver. Thur.-Sat. 8 p.m., Sun. mat. 2:30 p.m. 
Director Gary Montgomery's linear approach to 
this vaudeville-style comedy results in plodding 
action and an excrutiatingly dull evening. Tick- 
ets Thur. & Sun. $5.25, Fri.-Sat. $5.75. 322-7725. 
Thur.-Sat. thru June 9; 

Sun., June 3 


VERY CATTY 


Alley cats played by (top to bot- 
tom) Sally Diamond, Paula Esch- 
weiler and Ginger Valone join an in- 


sect menagerie in the musical 
comedy archy and mehitabel play- 
ing Fridays thru Sundays thru June 
10 at Germinal Stage Denver, 1820 
Market St. See listings for details. 





CANTERBURY TALES, musical by Nevill Cog- 
hill and Martin Starkie based on tales by Chau- 
cer. Nomad Playhouse, 1410 Quince, Boulder. 
Fri-Sat. 8:30 p.m., Sun. 7:30 p.m. Musical in- 
cludes “Miller's Tale” Tickets $4; senior citizens 
$2.50 & students $3 Sundays only. 443-7510. 
Fri.-Sun. thru June 9 


ARCHY AND MEHITABEL, musical comedy by 
Mel Brooks and Joe Darion, based on the char- 
acters created by newspaper columnist Don 
Marquis. Germinal Stage Denver, 1820 Market 
St., Denver. Thur.-Sat. 8:30 p.m., Sun. 7:30 p.m. 
Danny Woods and Sallie Diamond are engaging 
as the poet-cockroach archy and his licentious 
feline friend mehitabel in this revival of a 1957 
musical based on Marquis’ off-beat characters. 
Abetted by an energetic cast, director Ed Baier- 
lein has successfully tampered with the script, 
and he is memorably funny in several cameo 
appearances. Tickets Fri. $4.75, Sat. $5.75, Sun. 
$3.75. Group discounts and _ dinner-theater 
package with Magic Pan available. 572-0944. 
Fri.-Sun. thru June 10 


THE TYPISTS by Murray Schisgal. Mercury 
Cafe, 1308 Pearl St., Denver. Wed.-Thur. 8 p.m 
Schisgal’s comedy compresses the lives of two 
office workers into one work-day. The Mercury 
production fails to clarify the aging of the char- 
acters until the final scene, but the production is 
competent and entertaining. Free admission to 
nightclub/restaurant. 832-1994 

Wed.-Thur. thru June 14 


A FLASH OF LIGHTNING, adapted from a turn- 
of-the-century script by Burns Ellison. Heritage 
Square Opera House, U.S. 40, Golden. Perf 
Tue.-Fri. 8:30 p.m. (dinner from 5:30), Sat. 7 & 10 
p.m. (dinner from 4:30 & 8), Sun. 8 p.m. (dinner 
from 5), Sun. mat. 2:30 (lunch from 11:30). Hero 
and heroine versus the evil-doers in another 
comedy melodrama. Tickets: Eve. Tue.-Thur. & 
Sun. $12.50, Fri. & Sat. $12.50 & $13.50, mat 
Sun. $9.25 & $10.25 ($1 discount for senior citi- 
zens). 279-7881 

Tue.-Sun. thru June 17 


THE MUSIC MAN by Meredith Wilson. Boulder 
Dinner Theater, 55th & Arapahoe, Boulder. Perf 
Tue.-Sat. 8 p.m. (dinner from 6:15), Sun. 6 p.m. 
(dinner from 4:15). Fast-talking Harold Hill meets 
Marian the librarian. Songs include “Seventy-Six 
Trombones” and “Till There Was You” Musical 
pre-show, “Journey to Oz)’ includes songs from 
The Wizard of Oz movie and the 1978 musical 
The Wiz. Pre-show begins at 6:40 p.m. (Sun 
4:40). Dinner-show tickets Sun. & Tue.-Thur. 
$11.56, Fri. $13.63, Sat. $14.82. Reservations nec- 
essary. 449-6000. 

Tue.-Sun. thru June 17 


TWO MUSKETEERS by J. Maddison Morton 
Gabriel’s Dinner Theater, Holiday Inn, 1465 S. 
Colorado Bivd., Denver. Perf. Tue.-Sat. 8:30 p.m. 
(cocktails from 6, dinner from 7), Sun. 7:30 p.m. 
Musical comedy starring Bryan Foster and T.J 
Muilin. Tickets Tue.-Thur. & Sun. $9.95, Fri. 
$11.95, Sat. $13.95. 759-1616. 

Tue.-Sun. thru June 24 


FARM OF THREE ECHOES by Noe! Langley 
Gaslight Theater, 4201 Hooker St., Denver 
Thur.-Sun. 8:15 p.m. Tragic drama concerning a 
violent family in the veldt of South Africa in the 
1940s. Tickets $5. 427-5125 or 455-6077. 
Thur.-Sun. for open-end run 


THE UNSINKABLE MOLLY BROWN, musical by 
Meredith Wilson from the book by Richard Mor- 
ris. Country Dinner Playhouse, 6875 S. Clinton 
Road (Valley Hwy. at Arapahoe Road), Denver. 
Tue.-Sun. 8:30 p.m. (dinner from 6:45), Sat.-Sun. 
mat. at 2 (lunch from noon). Feisty Molly is 
undaunted by Denver's high society. Tickets 
$7.25-$11.39 (dinner package only). 771-1410 
Tue.-Sun. thru Aug. 26 


VANITIES by Jack Heifner. Summer production 
by the Boulder Repertory Company, at the Stan- 
ley-Sheraton Hotel, 333 Wonder View Ave., Es- 
tes Park. Tue.-Sun. 8 p.m. (dinner from 5:30). A 
comedy covering the lives of three women from 
girlhood as Texas high school cheerleaders, 
through college, to separate lives in Manhattan. 
Tickets $16.95 (dinner included). 573-9699 or 
1-586-3371. 

Tue.-Sun. thru Sept. 30 


OPENING THIS WEEK 





OPERA SCENES, produced by the theater de- 
partment of the Univ. of Northern Colorado. Fra- 
sier Theater, 9th Ave. & 17th St. on the UNC 
campus in Greeley. Thur.-Fri. 8 p.m. Famous 
scenes from Hansel and Gretel by Humper- 
dinck, The Consul by Menotti, Cosi Fan Tutte by 
Mozart and The Mikado by Gilbert & Sullivan. 
Tickets $2, children 50¢. 1-351-2200. 

Only performances Thur.-Fri., May 31-June 1 


TRIBUTE by Bernard Slade. “Best of Broadway” 
series of Center Attractions. Auditorium The- 
ater, 14th & Curtis sts., Denver. Mon.-Sat. 8 p.m., 
Thur. & Sat. mat. at 2. Jack Lemmon re-creates 
his Broadway role of Scottie Templeton, a good- 
natured public relations man who is dying of 
cancer and hopes for a reconciliation with his 
son. Author Slade also wrote Same Time, Next 
Year. Tickets $6-$14, mat. $6-$10. Senior citi- 
zens $4-$5 at Thur. mat. 573-7151. 

Only performances Mon.-Sat., June 4-9 


FUTURE 





TWO ONE-ACTS: Parade of Arms by Don Katz- 
man and Spit by Bob Breuler. Changing Scene 
Theater, 1527'’2 Champa St., Denver. Thur.-Sat 
8:30 p.m., Sun. 7:30 p.m. Both plays are pre- 
mieres directed by Katzman. Parade of Arms is 
set in the basement of a gallery, where paintings 


ONE LAST CHANCE TO SAVE THE TIGER 


Jack Lemmon, left, and Robert Picardo play a father and son in Tribute, a Broad- 
way road show playing Monday thru Saturday, June 4-9, at the Auditorium Theater, 
14th & Curtis sts., Denver. Lemmon has been nominated for a Tony Award for his 
portrayal of Scottie Templeton, a well-liked public-relations man dying of cancer 
who hopes for a reconciliation with his humorless son. The award ceremonies will 
be held Sunday night in New York, just before the Denver opening of the play. 





of military figures talk to each other; Spit de- 
scribes an old man in a cabin and his encounter 
with a young man and a young woman who may 
be his daughter. Tickets $3, students $2. 
893-5775. 

Thur.-Sun., June 7-24 


SPECIAL EVENTS 





MAJOR BARBARA by George Bernard Shaw 
PBS movie theater, featuring Wendy Hiller and 
Rex Harrison in the story of a Salvation Army 
girl, her father and her fiancé. Sat., 12:30 p.m 
KRMA-TV, Ch. 6 

Sat., June 2 


BRIEF ENCOUNTERS by Noel Coward. PBS 
movie theater, the story of a hopeless love affair 
between a married doctor and a suburban 
housewife. Sat. 2:50 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 
Sat., June 2 


MIME performance by the Boulder Mime The- 
ater, directed by Samuel Avital. Courthouse lawn 
of Pearl Street Mall in Boulder. Sat. 1:30 & 8:30 
p.m. Free performances. 494-8729 

Sats., June 2-25 


GRAND OPENING of the Boulder Theater un- 
der the management of Historic Boulder. At the 
theater, 2032 14th St., Boulder. Sat. 8 p.m. The 
art deco theater, built in 1906, is to be run for live 
entertainment as well as film under its new man- 
agement. Opening night events include Al Fike, a 
“minstrel man”; Brent Warren, “prestidigitator’, 
dramatists Frank Georgianna and Fredye Jo 
Schattinger in a scene from Lillian Hellman's 
play The Little Foxes; The New Wizard Oil Com- 
bination and Sweet Adelines, male and female 
vocal groups; the Boulder Theater Dance 
Troupe, a new resident group at the theater, with 
tap and modern jazz performances; the Boulder 
Summer Concert Band, and Captain Blood, a 
1935 film with Errol Flynn and Olivia de Havil- 
land which was shown at the theater when it first 
began showing movies in 1936. The street in 
front of the theater will be blocked off for the 
event, with antique cars and spotlights to re- 
create the mood of its 1936 opening as a movie 
house, and formal dress is encouraged. Cham- 
pagne reception begins at 7:30 p.m. Tickets $10. 
444-5192. 

Sat., June 2 


THE HOUSE OF MIRTH by Edith Wharton. Mas- 
terpiece Raido Theatre broadcast, second of five 
parts. Sun. 7 p.m. Lily plans to lure rich and 
empty-headed Percy Gryce into marriage, but 
fails. KCFR radio, 90.1 FM. 

Sun., June 3 


THE SCARLET LETTER by Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. National Public Radio broadcast, ver- 
batim reading of the novel in 18 programs. The 
half-hour dramatic readings are given by Kevin 
Conway, who played Roger Chillingworth in the 
PBS television broadcast of Hawthorne's novel. 
Mon.-Fri. 4:30 p.m. KCFR radio, 90.1 FM. 
Mon.-Fri., June 4-27 


BROADCAST of eight programs of F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald, combining dramatizations of his short 
stories with documentaries about his life and 
times. National Public Radio broadcast. Mon.- 
Thur. 7:30 p.m. Actors Richard Thomas, Bar- 
bara Rush and Hugh O'Brian, and author Studs 
Terkel helped produce the eight-part series. Pro- 
gram titles and short stories dramatized in each 
program are as follows: 

The Death of Heroism focuses on attitudes at 
the outbreak of World War |; “Emotional Bank- 
ruptcy” is dramatized. Mon., June 4. 

The Spoiled Priest examines the conflict be- 
tween a strict Catholic upbringing and the more 
glamorous life that appealed to Fitzgerald. 
“Absolution;’ originally written as the first 


chapter to The Great Gatsby, is dramatized 
Tue., June 5 

He Called It the Jazz Age, on the post-war era 
“The Offshore Pirate” is dramatized. Wed., June 
6. 

The Golden Boom examines romance and the 
power of money; “Winter Dreams” is drama- 
tized. Thur., June 7. 

Lost and Lucky concerns American artists liv- 
ing in Europe in the 1920s; “One Trip Abroad” is 
dramatized. Mon., June 11. 

The End of an Era describes the effects of the 
stock market crash of 1929; “Family in the Wind” 
shows Fitzgerald trying to inject social con- 
sciousness into his writing. Tue., June 12 

The Most Forgotten Writer in America de- 
scribes Fitzgerald after the crash, and “Financ- 
ing Finnegan; about his fiscal problems, is dra- 
matized. Wed., June 13. 

The Last of the Novelists shows Fitzgerald try- 
ing again for success in Hollywood near the end 
of the ‘30s; “The Lost Decade” -is dramatized 
Thur., June 14 


THE PRIME OF MISS JEAN BRODIE, based on 
the book by Muriel Sparks. PBS production, 
third of six parts. Brodie’s enthusiasm for Mus- 
solini concerns her pupils. Mon. 9 p.m. KRMA- 
TV, Ch. 6 

Mon., June 4 


CAESAR AND CLEOPATRA by George Bernard 
Shaw. PBS movie theater, featuring Vivien Leigh 
and Claude Rains. Sat. 12:30 p.m. KRMA-TV, 
Ch. 6 

Sat., June 9 


THE ASTONISHED HEART by Noel Coward 
PBS movie theater. Coward stars as a psychia- 
trist who cannot solve his own emotional and 
marital problems. Sat. 2:38 p.m. KRMA-TV, 
Ch. 6. 

Sat., June 9 


CHILDREN’S THEATER 





ONCE UPON A MYTH by Larry Ukolowicz and 
Ray Kemble. Theater Under Glass’ for Children, 
1320 E. 17th Ave., Denver. Thur.-Fri. 10 a.m., Sat. 
1 p.m. A program of legends, myths, dancing 
and song. Tickets $1. 831-8139. 

Final performances Thur.-Sat. thru June 2 


ANIMAL TAILS, folk tales adapted and present- 
ed by the Children’s Theater Ensemble of Gove 
Community School. Gove Jr. H.S. E. 14th Ave. & 
Colorado Blvd., Denver. Mon. 4 p.m. Program in- 
cludes Indian folk tales of how the groundhog 
and the bear lost their tails, a folk version of Brer 
Rabbit and the Tar Baby, folk songs about the 
gray goose and a story of the animals of Shady 
Glade begin forced to move by a bulidozer. Ad- 
mission 50¢. 388-5991. 

Only performance Mon., June 4 


THE WIZARD OF OZ, adapted by Steve and 
Kathy Hotchner from the book by L. Frank 
Baum. Presented by A Company of Players, chil- 
dren's theater company at the Arvada Center, 
6901 Wadsworth Bivd., Arvada. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m., 
Sat. 1 p.m., playing selected dates only. A cou- 
rageous lion and kind tinsman and such find the 
Yellow Brick Road. Tickets $1, reservations nec- 
essary. 422-8050. 

Selected dates only thru June 9 


THE BOY AND THE NORTH WIND by Brad 
Bowles. Children’s Theater of the Univ. of Colo- 
rado at Denver, presented at the Children’s Mu- 
seum, 931 Bannock St., Denver. Sat.-Sun. 2 p.m 
A young boy growing up must contend with na- 
ture and a sly and greedy innkeeper. Tickets $1 
571-5198. 
Sat.-Sun., June 2-10; July 7-8, 28-29: 
Sun. only, June 17-24; July 22 
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FILM 








CURRENT 


ATTRACTIONS 





Alien: (see review, this issue) 
Cooper 
Battlestar Galactica: This made-for-(ABC)-TV 
movie was first released in Canada as a com- 
mercial film before seen in the United States in a 
pilot version for the current TV series. Commer- 
cial-free viewing on a big screen notwithstand- 
ing, it amounts to pay-TV on a big scale. 
Continental 


Buck Rogers: No, Buster Crabbe has not been 

resuscitated. This is an all-new version, inspired 

by guess which all-time box-office champ? 
Tamarac 6 


The Champ: A guaranteed tear-jerker, galva- 
nized almost single-handedly by pint-sized Ricky 
Schroder as the son of a washed-up prizefighter 
Jon Voight) who attempts a comeback to im- 
press his kid. Faye Dunaway gives her custom- 
iry stiff, artifical performance as the boy's es- 
tranged mother, and director Franco Zeffirelli 
mothers the story with spun-sugar haziness. 
Cherry Creek, Villa Italia 


The China Syndrome: While this doomsday ac- 


count of the perils of nuclear energy is generat- 
ng all sorts of controversy, filmmaker James 
Bridges has settled for a run-of-the-maelstrom 


exposé of the evils of corporate giantism. Jane 
Fonda, ds a TV newscaster struggling for a “big” 
story, is a delight, as usual, but Jack Lemmon, as 
a public utilities company man, falls back on 
tired mannerisms that were already wearing thin 

in Save the Tiger 
Brentwood 4, Cinderella City, Northglenn, 
Tamarac 6 


Coming Home: Only three pictures have copped 
double Best Acting Oscars; this is one of them 
Jane Fonda and Jon Voight are both affecting as 
a Stateside wife and a paraplegic veteran whose 
lives are buffeted by the Vietnam War, and Bruce 
Dern is terrific as Fonda's hawkish husband, but 
director Hal Ashby gets carried away by an urge 
to be comprehensive about Vietnam, and the 
movie degenerates into a collage of newsreel- 
like Cross-cuts 

Aladdin 


Crime Busters: Another installment in the never- 
ending war against evil. 
Tamarac 6, Thornton 3; opens June 1 


Dawn of the Dead: (see review, this issue) 
Brentwood 4 


The Deer Hunter: Fully deserving of its Oscar for 
Best Picture, this three-hour epic is a powerful, 
almost overwhelming tale of three Pennsylvania 
steelworkers (Robert De Niro, John Savage and 
Cscar-winner Christopher Walken) and how 
their lives are devastated by a stint in Vietnam 
Director Michael Cimino has blended the ele- 
ments of pre-war life in an ethnic community, the 
Narrowing war experience and the painful after- 
math with blinding clarity. 

Brentwood 4, Buckingham 5, Westminster 6 


Every Which Way But Loose: Clint Eastwood 
must wish he could have been turned loose from 
this silly action comedy, in which his co-star is 
an Orangutan named Clyde. He outwits a gang of 
middle-age bikers with a combined IQ of 22, but 
oses the girl, Sondra Locke. 

Aurora Mall 


A Force of One: Paul Aaron directs this bit of 

<ung-fulery which stars Jennifer O'Neill and 
cruck Norris. 

Arvada Plaza, Aurora Mall, Centre, Lakeridge, 

Northglenn, Southglenn, Tamarac 6, 

Target Village 


Grease: Kid stuff. 
Aurora Mall, Cherry Knolls, North Valley, 
Tamarac 6, Target Village, Westland, 
Westminster 6 


The Great Train Robbery: Michael (coma) 
Crichton’s account of an 1855 train robbery in 
England. carried off by those rogues Sean Con- 
“ery and Donald Sutherland. While faithful to the 
‘one of Victorian England, the film is only mildly 
entertaining and fitfully suspenseful. 

Cinema 70, Fox-Aurora 


Hair. The “American tribal love-rock musical” of 
‘ne 60s has become an exhilarating but politi- 
cally biting look at the Vietnam generation, mor- 
cantly staged by director Milos Forman. The fa- 
milar tunes are energetically choreographed by 
Twyla Tharp, and actors John Savage and Treat 
villiams (who resembles a young Warren Beat- 
ty) fight a losing battle with the United States 
Army 


Colorado 4 


Hanover Street Harrison Ford and Lesley-Anne 
Down star as war-torn lovers in England during 
the 40s. 


Cherry Creek, Westland, Westminster 6 


Hometown U.S.A.: A country-western version of 
American Graffiti. 


Southgienn, Thornton 3; opens June 1 


King of the Gypsies: A dynastic look at gypsy 
families, reminiscent of The Godfather, but this 
movie suggests that the Mafia are light years 
ahead of the gypsies ethically. Newcomer Eric 
Roberts makes a memorable debut, and Susan 
Sarandon is fun to watch as his mother, but the 
rest of the cast (Sterling Hayden, Shelley Win- 
ters, Brooke Shields) is listless. 


Federal, Mayan 


A Little Romance: Director George Roy Hill 
seems Out of his element with this trivial confec- 
tion about swooningly romantic 13-year-olds; 
Laurence Olivier co-stars as an aging reprobate 
who helps kids make their dreams come true. 


U-Hills 





THERE MUST BE SOME WAY OUTA HERE 


Peter Sellers, far right, stars in another remake of The Prisoner of Zenda, a comedy release 
from Universal Studios now playing at five area theaters. Jailer Bruno, left. portrayed by 
Norman Rossington, and the Duke of Zenda (Jeremy Kemp) discuss how best to torture 
Sellers. Sellers plays two roles in the film—now would be a good time to switch. 


a ee 


Love at First Bite: George Hamilton gets his 
teeth into the lead role in this vampire comedy 
Buckingham 5, Cinderella City, Westminster 6 


Manhattan: Woody Allen's sublimest distillation 
of wit and wisdom, derivative of both his own 
Annie Hall and Chaplin's City Lights. Diane Kea- 
ton and Michael Murphy play stock characters 
from earlier Allen efforts, but young Mariel Hem- 
ingway emerges as pure gold on-screen, and 
Allen himself surpasses perfection. 

Colorado 4, Westminster 6 


Northern Lights: (see review, this issue) 
Flick 


Paradise Alley: Jack-of-all-trades (writer, direc- 
tor, singer, actor, talk show guest) Sylvester Stal- 
lone’s impressions of life in Hells Kitchen. 
c.1946. The story of three brothers who con- 
spire to make a career in wrestling for the 
youngest, dumbest and most hulking of the 
three, the film goes down somewhat like a Pop- 
eye cartoon. 

Cinema 70 


Picnic at Hanging Rock: Peter Weir's eerie Aus- 
tralian film, which recounts the disappearance of 
several schoolgirls in 1900, is rich in visual and 
musical effects, but short on plot resolution. 
With Rachel Roberst as the alcoholic headmis- 
tress. 

Vogue 


Prisoner of Zenda: Peter Sellers plays with him- 

self in this umpteenth adaptation of the Anthony 

Hope costume drama, this version directed by 
Richard Quine. 

Buckingham 5, Colorado 4, Lakeridge, 

North Valley, Southglenn 


The Promise: A romance starring Kathleen Quin- 
lan, Stephen Collins and Beatrice Straight; 
directed by Gilbert Cates. 

U-Hills 


Racquet: Bert Convey stars in this comedy about 
pro tennis. 


Cooper Cameo 


Summer Camp: An R-rated leerfest, featuring 
nubile cuties in bikinis. 

Cherry Knolls, Lakeside, Target Village; 

opens June 1 


Superman: A big-budget film ($40 million) that 
entertains proportionate to its expense. 
Century 21 


Voices: A melodrama, directed by Robert Mar- 

kowitz, about a deaf girl (Amy Irving) and her 

rock-singer boyfriend (Michael Ontkean). 
Colorado 4 


The Warriors: A low-budget, teen-age gang 
movie whose only claim to fame are real-life inci- 
dents of violence at showings on the coasts. It’s 
not worthy of even that ignominy. 

Lakeside, Thornton 


Wifemistress: An erotic fantasy starring luscious 
Laura Antonelli (of Visconti’s The Innocent) and 
Marcello Mastroianni. Marco Vicario’s soft-core 
intrigue depicts a woman who enjoys the best of 
several worlds. 

Esquire 


Winter Kills: The Kennedy equivalent of The 
Greek Tycoon, and about as exploitative. 
Buckingham 5, Southglenn, Tamarac 6 


Wives: Norwegian director Anja Breien’s 1975 
film about three wives who meet at a 10-year 
reunion and go on a female chauvinist spree. 

i Flick 


N 


REVIVALS 





Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves: A 1944 Arabian 
Nights extravaganza, directed by Arthur Lubin, 
with a cast that drips nostalgia: Maria Montez, 
Jon Hall, Turhan Bey and Andy Devine. 

BPL, June 4, 3:30 & 6 p.m. 


Alice Doesn't Live Here Anymore: Ellen Bur- 
styn's Oscar-winning performance as a quasi- 
liberated widow who starts out a chanteuse and 
ends up a waitress. 

Ogden, June 1-2 


Anais Nin Observed: The influential French au- 

thor is captured in her L.A. menage by docu- 

mentarist Robert Snyder in this 1977 film. 
Ogden, June 5 


Blazing Saddles: Meil Brooks’ scatological side- 
splitter, with Cleavon Little impersonating Daffy 
Duck. 


Gothic, Oriental, Tamarac 6 


Charlie Chaplin Short Films: A selection from 
1916-1917: Easy Street, The Floorwalker. The 
Immigrant and The Rink. 

BPL, June 5, 7 p.m. 


Dog Day Afternoon: The second best movie of 
1975 features a bravura performance by Al 
Pacino as a bank robber (teamed with the late 
John Cazale) who needs money so his boy/girl- 
griend (Chris Sarandon) can get a sex-change 
operation. A straightforward account of a bi- 
zarre (but true) incident in the Big Apple (where 
else?). 

Ogden, June 1-2 


Dream Life: Mireille Dansereau’s 1972 film stars 
Lilianne Lemaitre-Auger and Veronique Le Fla- 
guais as archetypal women. 

Ogden, June 5 


F.1.S.T.: Sylvester Stallone’s first film after Rocky 
is an epic tale of the rise of a currupt labor leader 
a la Jimmy Hoffa. The picture panders to basic 
loyalties to the “good guy;’ and Norman (Roller- 
ball) Jewison’s tedious direction stretches it out 
to a turgid 2% hours, but Rod Steiger gives an 
Outstanding supporting performance as a 
crusading rackets-busting senator. 

Cinema 70 


Going Places: Bertrand (Get Our Your Handker- 
chiefs) Blier's 1974 picaresque odyssey, starring 
Gerard Depardieu and Patrick Deware as he- 
donistic rowdies who molest Jeanne Moreau, 
Brigette Fossey and Miou-Mious, among others. 

Ogden, June 6-7 


The Harder They Come: Jimmy Cliff stars in this 
Jamaican reggae extravaganza. 
Gothic, Oriental; June 1-2, midnight 


Kilt: A must for samurai film freaks, Kiachi Oka- 
moto’s 1967 carve-‘em-up stars Tatsuya Naka- 
dai as a gambling samurai who opposes a feudal 
tyrant with an intrepid band of swordsmen. 
Ogden, May 31 


La Grande Bouffe: Four jaded gourmands, 
played by Marcello Mastroianni, Philippe Noiret, 
Michael Piccoli and Ugo Tognazzi, eat them- 
selves to death in Marco Ferreri's nauseating and 
somewhat pointless film. 

Ogden, June 6-7 


The Lady Killers: Alec Guinness in a marvelous 
1955 British comedy about a gang of robbers 
foiled singlehandedly (and unbeknownst to her) 
by a little old lady to end all little old ladies. 
BPL, May 31-June 1, 7 p.m. 


Looking for Mr. Goodbar: Diane Keaton shines 
in Richard Brooks’ adaptation of Judith Ross- 
ners best-seller about a dedicated school- 
teacher who seeks excitement by swinging with 


kooky louts she picks up in singles bars. Brooks’ 
direction and pacing are helter-skelter. Keaton is 
the only (and extraordinarily compelling) reason 
for seeing the picture. 

Federal, Mayan 


Marriage, Italian Style: Marcello Mastroianni and 
Sophia Loren as marital partners in an acerbic 
but delightful Italian comedy. 

Ogden, June 3-4 


Mother, Jugs and Speed: Bill Cosby, Raquel 
Welch and—now, who was it who played 
“Speed”? 

Gothic, Oriental 


Samurai Assassin: Toshiro Mifune plots the as- 
Sassination of the Shogun in Okamoto’'s 1964 
samurai spectacular. 


Ogden, May 31 


Wizards: Animator Ralph’ Bakshi’s warm-up 
exercise for his magnum opus, The Lord of the 
Rings. A penchant for violence and sexist humor 
subverts some interesting animation effects. 
U-Hills 


Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow: Mastroianni 
and Loren at their peak in a trio of warm. wry 
sexual comic tales under the masterful direction 
of Vittorio de Sica in this 1964 classic. 

Ogden, June 3-4 


WEEKLIES 





Eraserhead: Perhaps the most shocking movie 
ever made, David Lynch's film is a direct trans- 
lation to the screen of the world of nightmare, 
complete with bizarre images, disregard for con- 
tinuity of space and time, and a sense of primi- 
tive dread that seems tugged from the depths of 
the unconscious. 

Flick, Fridays and Saturdays at midnight 


Harold and Maude: Colin Higgins wrote and Hal 
Ashby directed this 1970 cult favorite about a 
love affair between a suicidal 20-year-old (Bud 
Cort) and a swinging octogenarian (Ruth Gor- 
don). Its an amusing black comedy, and most 
people feel that if you've seen it once, you've 
seen it all, but the film has a legion of devotees 
that just can’t see it often enough. 

Flick, Fridays and Saturdays at midnight 


Rocky Horror Picture Show: The bizarre rock 
musical—with naive Brad and Janet, the licen- 
tious Dr. Frank N. Furter (Tim Curry) and the 
weird hunchback Riff Raff (Richard O’Brien, who 
wrote the screenplay)—is captivating, but after 
the big rock.ensemble numbers which conclude 
the first half hour of the film, it’s all pretty much 
downhill. 

Ogden, Friday and Saturdays at midnight 


THEATERS 





Aladdin, 2010 E. Coltax. 388-6401 

Arvada Plaza, 9374 W. 58th Ave., Arvada 421-2777 

Aurora Mall, 14200 E. Alameda. Aurora. 343-4200 

Brentwood 4, 1985 S. Federal. 935-4647 

Buckingham 5, 1340 S. Havana, Aurora. 755-4440 

Centre, 216 16th St. 534-3883 

Century 21, 1370 S. Colorado Bivd. 759-0221 

Cherry Creek, 3001 E. 1st Ave. 355-4457 

Cherry Knolls, Arapahoe Rd &S University Blvd 
770-6185 

Cinderella City Cinema, W. Hampden & Santa Fe. 
Englewood. 761-4604 

Cinema 70, 7300 Irving, Westminster. 428-5132 

Colorado 4, 390 S. Colorado Bivd.. Glendale. 388-1627 

Continental, S. Valley Hwy. & E. Hampden Ave. 758-2345 

Cooper and Cooper Cameo, 960 S. Colorado Blvd. 
Glendale. 757-7681 

Crest, 2245 Kearney. 355-1616 

Esquire, 590 Downing. 733-5757 

Federal, 3840 Federal. 458-0170 

Flick, 15th & Larimer. 629-0555 

Fox-Aurora, 9900.E. Colfax, Aurora. 366-2941 

Gothic, 3263 S. Broadway. Englewood. 781-5515 

Lakeridge, 1650 Wadsworth Bivd., Lakewood. 238-1346 

Lakeside Twin, 4655 Harlan. Wheat Ridge. 421-6636 

Mayan, 110 Broadway. 733-6015 

North Valley, 88th & I-25, Thornton. 288-5610 

Northglenn, 104th & I-25, Northglenn. 452-7961 

Ogden, 935 E. Colfax. 832-4500 

Oriental, 4335 W. 44th Ave. 433-8989 

Paramount, 519 16th St. 534-5388 

Southglenn, 6840 S. Race. 795-9525 

Tamarac 6, 7777 E. Hampden. 755-5100 

Target Village, 5255 W. Warren. 988-5255 

Thornton, 88th & Corona. Thornton. 287-9112 

U-Hills, 4150 Amherst. 757-7161 

Villa italia, W. Alameda & Wadsworth. Lakewood 
922-6377 

Vogue, 1465 S. Pearl. 777-2544 

Westland, 10405 W. Colfax. Lakewood. 232-3331 

Westminster 6, 88th & Sheridan, Westminster. 427-1081 


FILM SERIES 


BPL—Boulder Public Library Film Programs, shown in 
the library auditorium, 1000 Canyon Bivd.. Boulder 
441-3100. 

CU—Univ. of Colorado Program Council films, shown at 
three Boulder campus locations 
Forum Room in the Univ. Memorial Center (UMC), 
Euclid & Broadway: 

Chemistry Bidg. rooms 132 & 140. Entrance is just 
east of the UMC fountain area. 
Phone: 492-7704 after 6 p.m. 

DAM—Denver Art Museum films, shown at the museum, 
100 W. 14th Ave., Denver. 297-2793 

DU—Univ. of Denver Film Society Series, shown in 
Boettcher Auditorium, 2050 E. Iliff Ave.. Denver 
753-2222. 

IFS—Univ. of Colorado International Film Series. shown 
at two Boulder campus locations: 

*Muenzinger Psychology Bidg. auditorium. Entrance is 
west of Folsom Stadium ticket booths on Colorado 
Ave 

Chemistry Bldg. room 140. Entrance is just east of the 
Univ. Memorial Center (UMC) fountain area. Euclid & 
Broadway 

Phone: 492-7903 

MSC—Metropolitan State College films, shown at the 
Auraria Campus Student Center. room 330. 9th St 
between Larimer & Lawrence sts.. Denver. 629-5277 

UCMC—Univ. of Colorado Medical Center Concert 
Series, shown in Denison Auditorium. Colorado Blvd 
at 9th Ave., Denver. 394-7006 
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First-rate 
filmmaking 
outside the 
mainstream 


Northern Lights 


Written and Directed by 
Rob Nilsson and John Hanson 





By PETER KLEM 





NE OF the highlights of this 

years Denver International 

Film Festival was the presen- 
tation of a selection of features by 
American independent filmmakers, 
up-and-coming auteurs who eschew 
the Hollywood establishment in or- 
der to preserve the integrity of their 
artistic visions yet face horrendous 
problems in financing and distrib- 
uting their films. The festival pro- 
vided an opportunity for some of 
them, particularly Ray Silver (On the 
Yard), Bobby Roth (The Boss's Son) and 
John Hanson and Rob Nilsson 
(Northern Lights) to talk with each 
other about common interests and 
problems, and it became common- 
place to overhear them promising to 
get together some time in New York 
or L.A. to discuss mutual concerns. 

If Northern Lights is any indication, 
one would hope for a viable avenue 
outside the Hollywood mainstream 
by which such strikingly original 
works could be brought before the 
public. Refreshingly free of overt 
sex, overbearing violence and other 
such commercial mainstays, North- 
ern Lights is an authentic re-creation 
of North Dakota farm life in 1916. 

The film is an outgrowth of Han- 
son’s and Nilsson’s own heritage, re- 
capitulating stories told them by 
their grandfathers about the for- 
mation of the Nonpartisan League, a 
grass-roots organization developed 
by the farmers themselves to com- 
bat the big banking and marketing 
interests that threatened to squeeze 
the lifeblood from the small farmer 
in the years before the First World 
War. 

Hiring only three professional ac- 
tors for their cast, and shooting in 
unfashionable (before Manhattan) 
black-and-white, Hanson and Nils- 
son have uncovered the bone and 
sinew of life on the harsh, cold 
northern prairie at a time when 
primitive technology made farming 
a daily struggle. In spite of priva- 
tions, the hardiness of the people— 
primarily Scandinavian immi- 
grants—enabled them to discover 
inner resources that resulted in a 
warm, close-knit, satisfying way of 
life. 

To assist them in re-discovering 
the folkways of that era, Hanson 
and Nilsson enlisted a “survivor” of 
the period, 94-year-old Henry Mar- 
tinson, an incredibly vigorous old 
homesteader who still plays cello, 
does push-ups and goes to work 
each day at the Fargo-Moorhead 
(N.D.) Labor Temple. Martinson’s 
recollections about the formation of 
the Nonpartisan League provide the 
backbone of Northern Lights. 

The plot of the film is elegantly 
simple. We are introduced to the 
Sorenson family, whose crusty pater- 
familias Henrik (Ray Ness), passes 
away early in the film. The mother 
(Helen Ness) moves away to stay 


Renee na 


with a relative in Ohio, leaving her 
two sons, Ray (Robert Behling) and 
John (Joe Spano) to manage the 
farm. Ray has been courting Inga 
Olsness (Susan Lynch), but their 
marriage is postponed when the 
Olsness farm is foreclosed and Inga 
and her father are forced to move to 
a town many miles away. 

Ray, concerned that brother 
John’s dilatory business practices 
will lead to a similar foreclosure on 
the Sorenson farm, decides that 
their only hope is a farmer's organi- 
zation that will protect the small 
farmers, and he becomes an orga- 
nizer for the Nonpartisan League. 
The relationship between Ray and 
Inga is strained by his unceasing 
travels up and down the country- 
side, but League candidates sweep 
the state elections of 1916, and at 
the fade-out, the farmers look for- 
ward to a more secure future. 

Northern Lights unfolds in such a 
totally unpretentious, naturalistic 
style, that the viewer is instantly 
caught up in the lives of the farm- 
ers and made an emotional partici- 
pant in their fortunes. In a world 
stripped of superficial materialism, 
under skies that seem perpetually 
overcast, the people prevail. Sev- 
eral memorable scenes—the burial 
of Henrik Sorenson; a race against 
time to thresh the Olsness wheat 
crop despite a driving blizzard—are 
cinematic masterpieces that elevate 
the film above the level of mere 
pseudodocumentary. 


The performances of the actors 
(all amateurs except for Behling, 
Lynch and Spano) also contribute to 
the straightforward realism of the 
narrative. Lynch in particular is ex- 
ceedingly moving in a scene in which 
she releases her frustration and con- 
fusion over her role as a woman in 
this hardship-beset society. 

Northern Lights has been compared 
with two other films about agrar- 
ian populism: Grapes of Wrath and 
Days of Heaven. The earlier John Ford 
film has amuch more melodramatic 
plot, however, and the casting of ac- 
tors like Fonda and Carradine 
stamps it with a Hollywood ambi- 
ence that seems pure play-acting, 
however fine. Days of Heaven has a 
plot that is subordinated to its cine- 
matography, and although it is a glo- 
rious motion picture, it seems more 
a chronicle of the land than of the 
people. Northern Lights redresses that 
imbalance, while making a power- 
ful statement in its own right. 

There is a political undercurrent 
to Northern Lights, but it is mislead- 
ing to label it as Socialist, Marxist or 
any such partisan designation, al- 
though representatives of such 
groups may well co-opt the film to 
exploit its potential for propagan- 
da. The film, however, is basically a 
story of people striving to be repre- 
sented by politicians who are re- 
sponsive to the needs of their con- 
stituents, which places its political 
ideology well within the main- 
stream of traditional democracy. 

A disturbing question raised by 
Northern Lights is where these two 
filmmakers will turn next. They 
have made a documentary about the 
Nonpartisan League, and are cur- 
rently filming old Henry Martin- 
son’s life story. Hanson has made a 
documentary about strip mining in 
North Dakota, but such regional 
subject matter is hardly inexhausti- 
ble, and Hanson and Nilsson will 
need to break away from such paro- 
chial concerns if they are to become 
major filmmakers. Here’s hoping 


‘that they can achieve such a crea- 


tive breakthrough. 





Farmers who doubt that a political organization can do them any good listen to 
one of their own. 


Vincent Canby. New York Times 


“A remarkable work, chilling 


and hypnotic. Cinematically 
Stunning... a spellbinding 
MYSTOrY.” nes nove 


“AN ENGROSSING 
TALE, SEDUCTIVE 
AND UNNERVING, 
STYLISH AND 
ENTERTAINING!” 


Dava Ansen Newsweer 





Picnic at Ha i 7 Rock 


115 ADAMS 
at First Avenue 
CHERRY CREEK 
Mon. Sat. 9-5 Wed. ‘til 7 PM 


377-1378 








Nitely 7:00 and 9:15 
Sat-Sun 2:30, 4:45, 7:00, 9:15 













Winner of the 
Golden 


UE! 
NORTHERN LIGHTS | "°°" 


Film Festival! 


1 hv cla ET ir taal : 

JOHN HANSON ” ROB NILSSON 1979 
FLICK 2 nitely 7:30 and 9:10 

Sat-Sun 2:15, 4:00, 5:45, 7:30, 9:10 


HURRY! ENDS SOON 


Nitely 7:15 and 9:00 
Sat-Sun 2:00, 3:45, 5:30, 7:15, 9:00 [arm 


800 S. Colorado Bivd. 
757-7868 
Open daily from 4:30 pm 
Sat. and Sun. from 5:30 pm 
THE LIBRARY .. . 
in El Paso, Texas, too! 


935 E. Colfax e 832-4500 





WESTERN STATES 
FILM INSTITUTE 


š $ media production 








TOSHIRO MIFUNE in 
SAMURAI ASSASSIN: 9:30 
KILL: 7:30 


DOG DAY AFTERNOON: 9:30 
ALICE DOESN'T LIVE HERE ANYMORE: 7:30 
MATINEES SATURDAY 

YESTERDAY TODAY AND TOMORROW: 9:20 
SUNDAY MARRIAGE, ITALIAN STYLE: 7:30 
MONDAY MATINEES SUNDAY 
PREMIERE—TONIGHT ONLY! 
ANAIS NIN OBSERVED: 8:40 
DREAM LIFE: 7:00 and 10:05 


WEDNESDAY 
THURSDAY 
FRIDAY 
SATURDAY 


membership 
apprenticeship 


1629 York Street 377-0509 } 





TUESDAY 


FRIDAYS & SATURDAYS IN FLICK 1 


CRASERHEAD 


FRIDAYS & SATURDAYS IN FLICK 2 


HAROLD -~ MAUDE 


FRIDAYS & SATURDAYS AT THE OGDEN 


(SEPARATE ADMISSION REQUIRED) 
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FILM, Continued 








The message 
from space: 
It’s useless 

to resist 


Alien 


Written by Dan O’Bannon 
Directed by Ridley Scott 


Dawn of the Dead 


Written and Directed 
by George A. Romero 





By PETER KLEM 





LIEN should be retitled 2001 
Meets Eraserhead. Capitalizing 
on the sort of outer-space vis- 
ual effects that Stanley Kubrick pio- 
neered in his 1968 sci-fi classic, 20th 
Century Fox’s first major space epic 
since Star Wars also features a host of 
nightmare images similar to those 
seen in that bizarre underground 
dream-weaving, Eraserhead. 

Although Alien will probably be 
the smash attraction of the sum- 
mer season, intelligent viewers will 
find it as loathsome as it is slick. It is 
perhaps the most consummately 
manipulative movie ever made. 

The action takes place aboard the 
“space tug” Nostromo (any resem- 
blance to the Joseph Conrad novel 
stops there), a giant space vehicle 
which hauls a mile-and-a-half long 
oil refinery about the universe, har- 
vesting resources from unprotest- 
ing planets. The seven-member 
crew has settled into a casual te- 
dium, and the conversation degen- 
erates at times into grumbling about 
inadequate overtime pay and in- 
equities in the chain of command. 
(Labor disputes will be with us well 
into the 21st century, it seems.) 

The crew is awakened. from 
“hyper-sleep” to check out a mys- 
terious signal from a barren planet. 
The Nostromo is detoured to inves- 
tigate, since any sign of extrater- 
restrial life is considered a priority 
that overrides the spacecraft’s os- 
tensible mission. 

In exploring the planet, a trio of 
crew members find a long-wrecked 
space ship of unknown origin, pi- 
loted by a gigantic “space jockey” 
who appears to have met his doom 
by exploding from within. Deep in 
the bowels of the space ship, one of 
the crew members discovers a col- 
ony of egg-like structures which ap- 
pear to be “alive” 

From here on out, Alien savages 
the audience with a succession of 
horrifving space creatures that ter- 
rorize the crew of the Nostromo un- 
remittingly. The film is paced simi- 
larly to the old sci-fi warhorse of the 
early ‘50s, The Thing. Each time the 
“monster” seems temporarily con- 
tained, it bursts forth with re- 






newed fury to claim further casual- ' 


ties. Surprisingly, Alien drags out the 
hoariest clichés of monster flicks, 
right down to the “Bullets don’t stop 
it!” ploy. The crew is picked off one 
by one, as in Agatha Christie’s Ten 
Little Indians, leaving the audience to 
ponder which of the hapless Nos- 
tromonauts will be the next victim. 

Alien is visually stunning, al- 
though its images are heavily deriv- 
ative of earlier films, especially 2001. 
The interior of the Nostromo is a 
panoply of dials and flashing lights 


that makes the Enterprise look like a 
$1.98 discount-house toy. 

The “alien” who appears in sev- 
eral metamorphosed forms resem- 
bling malevolent crustaceans and 
overblown, gigantic insects, is the 
work of the demented Swiss artist 
H.R. Giger (pronounced “Geeger”), 
whose works are sometimes deemed 
too offensive for reproduction in 
sci-fi buff magazines, with an assist 
(‘Alien Head Effects Created By”) 
from Carlo Rambaldi, who de- 
signed the gentle space folk of Close 
Encounters. 

Speaking of which, just when it 
seemed that the universe was set- 
tling into a manageably peaceful dé- 
tente, or at least a conflict in which 
The Force could prevail, the makers 
of Alien have skewed the balance in 
favor of unbridled hostility and de- 
structiveness. (The science officer 
of the Nostromo says of the alien, “It 
exists to destroy, and destroys to 
exist”) 

Most successful science-fiction 
movies retain a tie to the contem- 
porary world which conveys a mes- 
sage about human nature to the au- 
dience: “Don’t tamper with the 
unknown, “Trust in the ultimate be- 
nevolence of nature,’ “Pride goeth 
before a fall?’ or such like. The mes- 
sage of Alien is completely nihilistic: 
“The goblins’ll getcha and there’s no 
way out” The purpose of the film is 
to scare the stuffings out of the au- 
dience, with about as much intellec- 
tual provender as a 90-minute roll- 
er coaster ride. 

Alien stars a distinguished cast 
(Tom Skerritt, Yaphet Kotto, Harry 
Dean Stanton, John Hurt, Ian Holm, 
Veronica Cartwright), all of whom 
perform admirably, under the cir- 


cumstances. Together with these, a 
smashing newcomer named Si- 
gourney Weaver, playing the Nos- 
tromo’s warrant officer, makes an 
impressive film debut. A tall, leggy 
brunette, Weaver (whose first name 
evokes a whisper of gypsy violins) is 
sexy and tough, but believable, mak- 
ing one want to see her in some- 
thing that will demonstrate her act- 
ing range to better advantage. 





The purpose of the 
film is to scare the 
stuffings out of the 
audience. 





URNING FROM THE pre- 
tentiously commercial Alien to 
the unpretentiously commercial 

Dawn of the Dead is a refreshing tran- 
sition. Dawn of the Dead contains im- 
agery that is not only every bit as re- 
pulsive as that of Alien, but cruder, 
yet there is something good- 
humored about all the gore in Dawn, 
and this unselfconsciously B-grade 
horrorama even manages a wisp of 
social commentary. 

George A. Romero’s 1968 thriller 
Night of the Living Dead was a low- 
budget frightfest in which the dead 
became zombies who preyed on the 
flesh of the living. In its imaginative 
use of camera angles and shock edit- 
ing, it tingled the spines of millions 
of midnight moviegoers and be- 
came a cult classic. 

The current sequel takes up 
where Night left off, with the pallid- 
faced zombies now the dominant 


force in the land, threatening the ex- 
tinction of American society. Since 
the zombies are single-mindedly 
carnivorous, yet rather slow- 
moving for all that, they are ren- 
dered almost comically ineffectual 
as SWAT teams and even a gang of 
vandalizing bikers dispatch them 
like so many mosquitoes with well- 
aimed shots to the head. (Splatter, 
splatter!) 

The ingenious device which pro- 
vides some interest to this ongoing 
bloodbath is the setting for the film: 
a suburban shopping center. Four 
live protagonists (two SWAT snip- 
ers, a helicopter pilot and the pilot’s 
pregnant girlfriend) who have holed 
up in a fall-out shelter in the shop- 
ping mall’s “penthouse” have a field 
day securing the center against the 
zombies, then go on a wild shop- 
ping spree in which the fruits of “the 
good life; American style, are theirs 
for the looting. The thrill wears off, 
however, and is replaced by an 
apathy not much less dismal than 
that of the zombies. 

As two of the heroes watch the 
zombies stagger up and down the 
malls of the shopping center, one 
asks the other, “What draws them 
here? What are they looking for?” to 
which the other replies, “Instinct. 
This place must have some forgot- 
ten significance for them” While 
an incongruously blithe xylophone 
tune plinked forth from the Muzak 
speakers of the shopping center, and 
the zombies wandered in their per- 
petual daze from storefront to 
storefront, falling off balconies and 
colliding mindlessly on the escala- 
tors, one wag in the audience hol- 
lered, “Looks like Aurora Mall!” 
Romero had scored again. 











LEC TURES 





PANEL on “Living Without a Husband” Brown- 
bag lunch series sponsored by the Women’s Re- 
source Center of Arapahoe Community College. 
Rm 328 in the main bidg., 5900 S. Santa Fe Drive, 
Littleton. Wed. noon. Panel moderator is free- 
lance writer Nancy Patterson. $1 donation re- 
quested, bring your lunch. 794-1550, ext. 411. 
May 30 


CATHY BUCHWALD, lecture on “Going to Mar- 
ket” Jefferson County Conference and Nature 
Center, Lookout Mountain, 900 Colorow Road, 
Golden. Wed. 6:30-9 p.m. Guide to getting the 
most from supermarkets and health food stores. 
Admission $5; registration necessary. 526-0855. 

May 30 


BECKY HOWARD, certified childbirth instructor 
and yoga practitioner, on meditation and relaxa- 
tion. Brown-bag lunch series sponsored by the 
Women's Center of the Community College of 
Denver. Rm B-1403 of the North Campus, 3645 
W. 112th Ave., Westminster. Free admission, 
bring your lunch. 466-8811. 

f May 31 


EUGENIA MITCHELL on embroidery, patch- 
work, appliqué, and Christmas and handker- 
chief quilts. Jefferson County Conference and 
Nature Center, Lookout Mountain, 900 Colorow 
Road, Golden. Fri. 9-11 a.m. Talk begins June 
quilt show. Free admission; reservations neces- 
sary. 526-0855. 

June 1 


WORKSHOP on “Available Programs for the 
Handicapped: sponsored by the Denver Asso- 
ciation for Retarded Citizens. Rm 121 of the 
administration bidg. at the Community College 
of Denver, 1111 W. Colfax Ave. on the Auraria 
campus in Denver. Fri. 8:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m. 
Program is intended to acquaint parents and 
friends of the handicapped, especially the men- 
tally handicapped, with programs available in 
Denver. Admission $1. 778-8055. 

June 1 


TOUR of the Univ. of Denver neighboorhood, 
“University ParkPlus? conducted by the League 
of Women Voters. Sun. 11-5. Fifth annual neigh- 
borhood tour by the LWV includes are bounded 
by Broadway, Hampden Ave., Colorado Blvd., E 
Missisippi Ave. & the Valley Hwy. Bus, tours, 


| 


~ 


leaving at 10-minute intervals from the DU park- 
ing lot at E. Jewell Ave. and S. York St., will stop 
at 12 sites. Two self-guided walking tours, one 
focusing on architecture and house history and 
the other on botanical points of interest, will 
leave from Chamberlin Observatory at Fillmore 
St. and E. Iliff Ave. in Denver. A bicycle tour will 
leave from the parking lot at E. Jewell and S. 
York on the DU campus at 11 a.m. Tickets $5, 16 
and younger $2.50. 321-7571. 

June 3 


DAN ALLEN, staff psychologist at Arapahoe 
Mental Health Center, on “Men's Lives? Brown- 
bag lunch series sponsored by the Women's Re- 
source Center of Arapahoe Community College. 


Rm 328 of the ACC main bidg., 5900 S. Santa Fe 
Drive, Littleton. Wed. noon-1 p.m. Program will 
include the showing of a film, Men's Lives, on 
cultural roles and their effects on both sexes. $1 
donation requested, bring your lunch. 794-1550, 
ext. 411. 

June 6 


BROADCAST on Eudora Welty. PBS produc- 
tion, “The Originals: The Writer in America?’ 
Short story writer and novelist Welty is inter- 
viewed in her Mississippi home. Her works in- 
clude Delta Wedding, The Golden Apples and 
The Robber Bridegroom. Thur. 10 p.m. KRMA- 
TV, Ch. 6. 

June 7 







JAPAN TODAY, series of events about 
Japanese culture. An official function of 
the City and County of Denver, coordi- 
nated by the People-to-People Corpora- 
tion. the events include art shows at the 
Foothills Art Center in Golden and the 
Denver Art Museum, and art lectures list- 
ed under “Special Events” section of the 
art listings in this issue. Other events 
noted below. 575-2621. 





























Exhibit of rare Japanese books and 
other materials. Denver Public Library, 
1357 Broadway, Denver. Mon.-Thur. 10-6, 
Fri.-Sat. 10-5 thru June 15. 573-5152. 

Video programs on Japan: Society and 
the Individual shows the change in life 
styles and some older social traits still 
continuing; The Search for Opportunity 
examines education in Japan. Part of se- 
ries on “Japan: The Changing Tradition” 
at the Denver Public Library. New Books 
Lounge of the DPL, 1357 Broadway, Den- 
ver, and as below. Hourly from 10 a.m.-8 
p.m., Mon.-Sat. thru June 2. Free admis- 
sion. 575-3606. 

Video program as above: Woodbury 
Library, W. 33rd Ave. & Federal Blvd., 
Denver. Wed., May 30, 7:30 p.m. 

Video program as above: Hampden 
Library, E. Girard Ave. & S. Dayton St., 
Denver. Thur., May 31, 7:30 p.m. Free 
admission. 750-3885. 

Video program as above: Bear Valley 
Library, 5171 W. Darmouth Ave., Denver. 
Mon., June 4, 7:30 p.m. 935-0616. 

Symposium on “Politics in Japan?’ City 
Council Chambers, fourth floor of the 
City and County bldg., 14th & Bannock 
sts., Denver. Thur., May 31, 7 p.m. Wil- 
liam Hosokawa, associate editor of The 
Denver Post and honorary consul gen- 
eral of Japan, will moderate a panel that 
includes two Japanese professors, a 





Japanese journalist based in Washing- 
ton, D.C., and a former American diplo- 
mat in Japan. Free admission. 

Cherry Blossom Festival on Sakura 
Square, 18th & 19th sts. between Larimer 
and Lawrence sts., Denver. Sat.-Sun., 
June 2-3, 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Celebration of 
traditional Japanese event, including 
music, dance, art, food and crafts. Free 
admission. 

Video programs on Japan: The Japa- 
nese Style gives an overview of life in 
present-day Japan; Three Families ex- 
amines the daily routine of three types of 
Japanese families. Concluding week of 
series on “Japan; The Changing Tradi- 
tion” at the Denver Public Library. New 
Books Lounge of the DPL, 1357 
Broadway, Denver, and as below. Hourly 
from 10 a.m.-8 p.m., Mon.-Sat., June 4-9 
Free admission. 575-3606. 

Video program as above: Park Hill 
Library, Montview Blvd. & Dexter St., 
Denver. Tue., June 5, 7:30 p.m. 322-3631. 

Video program as above: Woodbury 
Library, W. 33rd Ave. & Federal Blivd., 
Denver. Wed., June 6, 7:30 p.m. 

Video program as above: Hampden 
Library, E. Girard Ave. & S. Dayton St., 
Denver. Thur., June 7, 7:30 p.m. Free ad- 
mission. 750-3885. 

Video program as above: Bear Valley 
Library, 5171 W. Dartmouth Ave., Den- 
ver. Mon., June 11, 7:30 p.m. 935-0616. 

Symposium on “Issues of an Urban So- 
ciety!’ Rm 330 of the Student Center on 
the Auraria campus, 9th & Larimer sts., 
Denver. Thur., June 7, 7 p.m. Minoru 
Yasui, executive director of the Denver 
Commission on Community Relations, 
will moderate a panel which includes two 
Japanese professors, a Japanese archi- 
tect and a professor from the Univ. of 
Denver. Free admission. 
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MUSIC 








Whatto ~° 


expect from 
the symphony 
under Delogu 





By ALLEN YOUNG 





AETANO DELOGU stood 

before the Denver Sym- 

phony Orchestra, prepared to 
begin the morning rehearsal. “An- 
diam,’ he said to the players in one of 
many bits of Italian opera which 
punctuated his rehearsal tech- 
nique. Other Italian phrases were 
more intricate but the orchestra 
seemed to comprehend, the sub- 
stance of the unfamiliar terms be- 
ing clarified by intense facial ex- 
pressions and gestures. 

As music director and conductor 
of the DSO for the next two sea- 
sons, Delogu will be seeking a blend 
of precision and warmth to create 
the sound which he hopes will dis- 
tinguish the orchestra under his 
leadership. When he invites the mu- 
sicians along—andiam—he gives no 
promise of an easy ride. 

At a recent open rehearsal at the 
Boettcher Concert Hall, the first 
Delogu has allowed, he showed him- 
self to the press in the ardent kind of 
rehearsing most meaningful to him. 
Haydn’s The Creation was being pre- 
pared for the last subscription con- 
certs of the season. It seemed al- 
most that Delogu had approached 
the work by a study of Michelan- 
gelo. 

How a conductor cajoles an or- 
chestra to do his will is a subject on 
which Delogu has dwelt long. He 
utilizes animation and energy in ba- 
roque fashion. If there is flattery, it 
is balanced with a zealous call for ex- 
actness. He uses his stool like a bal- 
ancing artist navigating a tight- 
rope: He leaps, returns to it 
exhausted, recharges himself, then 
beams only to glower at the play- 
ers. He beats time restlessly, bends 
forward and back, conducting all the 
time as his face registers torrential 
emotions. 

As the orchestra played the misty, 
dark introduction to The Creation, 
Delogu sought total accuracy from 
the musicians. By the morning of 
performance, when this session was 
held, comparatively little adjust- 
ment in the orchestra is required. 

Maintaining an aristocratic man- 
ner through a rehearsal whose chief 
problems were soloists and chorus, 
Delogu signaled to the lower strings 
with his abundantly expressive eye- 
brows; he let his mouth fall open to 
show the breathless quality he 
wanted, and an almost wild gleam 
appeared in his eyes to alert the up- 
per strings to a sudden change to 
agitation. 

He stopped soprano June Ander- 
son mid-aria to perfect a sustained 
vocal line, and carefully explained to 
her the needed phrasing and count. 

His body tensed suddenly as an- 
other majestic stirring arrived. He 
called out the staccato pattern which 
the upper strings should have been 
playing; later he reprimanded the 
strings for their failure to dig inci- 
sively into a phrase requiring great- 
er strength in order to attain the no- 
bility of Haydn’s music. 

As the rehearsal continued, smiles 
started breaking out on his face with 


more frequency, like small waves 
where there had been whitecaps. 
Gradually the emphasis shifted 
until the focus was oncontinuity, on 
line, on the accent which makes a 
ne move and on the shaping of a 
ine. 


Finally Delogu stopped and cailed 
“amici” to his new friends, followed 
by a terse phrase in Italian—an ex- 
planation of his concern, resolved 
with a broad Mediterranean smile. 


The orchestra’s short course in 
conductorial Italian continued: Scu- 
sati, andiam, finalmente poured forth. 
There was much more which was 
difficult to catch. The sopranos in 
the chorus missed the accents of a 
crucial passage. Their scores have 
had English texts penciled in, far be- 
low the notes they were singing, and 
their work was soggy. “Don’t think 
to play Tosca; Delogu told them. By 
the end of the rehearsal, consider- 
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Gaetano Delogu relies heavily upon Italian terminology in rehearsing the DSO, 


that “you can’t use hand signals 
only.” 

Delogu has opinions about the 
way music is done in various parts of 
the world. He found that the “En- 
glish way to do music is concentrat- 
ed, for to them time is money.” In 
Cleveland he was given three 
hours to prepare both Mendels- 
sohn’s “Italian” symphony and the 
Beethoven “Emperor” piano con- 
certo. “If you are a good conductor 
you can do it” In Vienna, rehearsal 
schedules are leisurely, with lots of 
time. 

Some thoughts on conductors 
came out incomments on the Cleve- 
land Orchestra and George Szell, a 
recognized perfectionist. His or- 
chestra was “exactly what he 
wanted. If you want to be a good 
conductor, you must be a bit dicta- 
torial’ Delogu explained. “For me 
the ideal is in between my will to be 
strong and my will to be friendly. 


but his expressiveness seems to overcome language barriers. 


able time and effort have been spent 
to achieve this staccato accent. 

“Please, my friends, this must be 
finale; Delogu explained. “This is the 
end of the evening” Finalmente, sat- 
isfaction is achieved. 

“Thank you so much, see you 
later,” Delogu exclaimed as the re- 
hearsal concluded. 


ATER, conversing about his aims 
l: Denver, Delogu called the DSO 
“a very good orchestra; add- 
ing that “when the orchestra is more 
great in size, it will be better.” 
“My main idea is to offer some 
pieces which the orchestra never 
had, and in 1980-81 many pieces not 
heard in Denver will be done” 
Delogu is still forming his opin- 
ion of the proper placement of an or- 
chestra at Boettcher Hall. For The 
Creation he centered the orchestra 
and placed the brassyon a higher 
riser, so “we can be a very good or- 
chestra” He would like to have the 
chorus even closer to the orchestra, 
for he prefers “one source of sound” 
“We cannot improve the orches- 
tra in two days? he commented. 
“You must give character to an or- 
chestra, and I would like it to have 
one style, one sound” He stressed 
that “the orchestra played very well 
this time” and its sound was “per- 
fect and precise” 
“When I accepted this good posi- 
tion my first problem was lan- 
guage, he acknowledged, adding 


“When I was very young I played 
the violin, and when I decided to be- 
come a conductor, Toscanini was the 
God. Bruno Walter was a very fine 
conductor. There was something sa- 
tanic in Dimitri Mitropoulos—also 
in Victor DeSabata. Szell was of 
course outstanding. Bernstein 
[whose assistant was Delogu in 
1968-9] is a supreme talent, and 
Carlos Kleiber is a very special con- 
ductor. Of course Karajan is fantas- 
tic, and no one plays better Beetho- 
ven symphonies. Zubin Mehta is 
very, very good, perhaps the most 
talented of the last few years” 


As for soloists, they “must feel 
free to do what they want, but in 
truth they must feel free to do what 
you want from them” 

About different kinds of music he 
has strung opinions. He is uncer- 
tain if he has a favorite era. “Classic 
means discipline, while romantic is 
warm. The best is a mélange and you 
must get different styles on a pro- 
gram, using the many different 
techniques and different styles to- 
gether for the best results” 


Delogu’s programming for 
1979-80 is strong in works of the 








Fred Thumhart 


19th century, but he does not. in- 


clude the heavy, plush pieces of the 


late 19th century as frequently. His 


favorite composers are clearly 
Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven. He 
did the Mendelssohn third or 


“Scotch” symphony. at his guest 


stint in the 1977-8 season, and-will 
do the fifth or “Reformation” sym- 
phony this coming season. Verdi, to 
whom he feels a natural affinity 
though he has not conducted the 
Verdi operas, is a favorite; both Req- 
uiem and Four Sacred Pieces will be done. 
Prokofiev is a favorite, and Delogu 
will lead the fifth symphony, a suite 
from Romeo and Juliet and the second 
violin concerto—the same kind of 
attention both Mozart and Beetho- 
ven will receive. 

He shows the independence of 
mind in preferring the first Brahms 
piano concerto over the more ro- 
mantic second. He chooses the Bee- 
thoven second and sixth sym- 
phonies over the stormier “Eroica” 
and the fifth. He wants to do the 
Tchaikovsky second symphony in- 
stead of the big, romantic ones. 

A conductor must do many 
things, and Delogu stands for vari- 
ety. 

“To improve the quality of the or- 
chestra we must especially play 
Haydn and Mozart and the classical 
repertory,” he declared. “We should 
play the music of our times” If a 
modern piece for antiphonal voices 
were to strike his fancy, he would 
like to do it. “The most important 
thing is to do things very well, for 
you must satisfy the mind” 

The performance of The Creation 
later that day turned out to be a stir- 
ring rendition of a lengthy but very 
noble work into which Delogu gath- 
ered splendid details with a brilliant 
sound. It was never flatulent, over- 
stated or soggy. The classical shape 
was always in evidence, and at the 
conclusion there was the first 
proper standing ovation of the sea- 
son. 

The change in the leadership of 
the DSO to Delogu is a strinking 
one, and it may very well be that the 
change was done just at the right 
time. I’m sure there’s a good Italian 
phrase to sum it up. A year from 
now just about any DSO musician 
could tell me what it is. 


Too much of 
a good thing 


Fans of Leonard Bernstein who 
were unable to get tickets to hear 
the conductor with the’ New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra:in Denver 
on June 13 may find some solace in 
seeing the maestro on television the 
same night. 

Unfortunately, instead of con- 
ducting an orchestra on the televi- 
sion performance, Bernstein will be 
seen playing piano accompaniment 
for mezzo soprano Christa Ludwig 
in a program of Brahms’ iteder, or art 
songs. l 

Although there was Some con- 
troversy over the early.sell-out of 
Bernstein's Denver appearance, the 
television program was “scheduled 
by PBS headquarters ih’ Washing- 
ton, D.C., and is apparently on the 
same night as the Denver'toncert by 
coincidence. Bill Thorne, public in- 
formation manager at ANEN 6, 
“said it would be extremely difficult 
for the station to tape the:show and 
broadcast it later becausé it is being 
simulcast on KCFR radio. [at 9 p.m. 
Wednesday, June 13). 

“That was stupid, wasn’t it?” 
Thorne reflected on the problems of 
concert-goers who would miss the 
broadcast. “It tends to create frus- 
tration, but the audience: for 
Brahms’ lieder music in Colorado 
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isn't that great. I find it dreadfully 


dull” 
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PERFORMANCES 





PIANO RECITAL by Maria Teresa Rodriguez 
Library Concert Series of Boulder Public Li- 
brary, 1000 Canyon Bivd.. Boulder. Wed. 4 & 7:30 
p.m. Program includes works by Beethoven, Al- 
beniz, Schumann and Chopin. Free admission 
441-3100 

May 30 


COMMUNITY ARTS SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
TRA, conducted by T. Gordon Parks. Audito- 
rium of Englewood H.S., 3800 S. Logan, Engle- 
wood. Fri. 8 p.m. Program: Liszt/ Les Preludes; 
Ginastera/ Variaciones Concertantes: Tchaikov- 
sky/ Symphony No. 4 in F Minor, Op. 36. Admis- 
sion $4. students & senior citizens $3, children 
$2. 794-1259 

June 1 


JAZZ CONCERT presented by Marian McPart- 
and and Teddy Wilson. Paramount Theater, 519 
16th St., Denver. Fri. 8 p.m. Part of fundraiser for 
the Denver Opera Co. Admission $5-$9, patron 

nciudes reception) $15. 832-7351 
June 1 


DENVER CIVIC CHAMBER ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by William Gleichmann. Gove Jr. H.S. E 
14th Ave. & Colorado Blvd., Denver. Fri. 8 p.m 
Program includes: Faure/ Pavane; Beethoven 
Egmont Overture; Gleicnmann/ Bouquet Can- 
yon Suite. Admission $1. 575-3233 

June 1 


TOSCA, opera by Puccini, presented by the 


Denver Opera Co. Paramount Theater, 519 16th 
St., Denver. Sat. 8 p.m. Sung in Italian. Part of 
fundraiser for the Denver Opera Co. Admission 
>5-$11. 832-7351 

3 June 2 


ARAPAHOE CHAMBER ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Carl Topilow, with choirs from Mont- 
view Boulevard Presbyterian Church and St 
Thomas Episcopal. Perf. at Montview BIvd. Pres- 
byterian Church, 1980 Dahlia St., Denver. Sun. 4 
p.m. Program includes selections sung by each 
choir and a combined performance of Rossini's 
Stabat Mater. Offering taken to benefit orches- 
tra. 355-1651 

June 3 


FLAMENCO AND CLASSICAL RECITAL, pre- 
sented by violinist John Fodor, pianist Evon Ban- 
ning and flamenco guitarist Guillermo. Capitol 
Heights Presbyterian Church, 1100 Fillmore St.. 
Denver. Fri. 8 p.m. Program includes works by 
Brahms, de Falla, Chopin and Paganini, and fla- 
menco pieces. Admission $5, children free 
333-9366 

June 8 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, 
conducted by Leonard Bernstein. Boettcher 
Concert Hall of the Denver Center for the Per- 
forming Arts, 14th & Curtis sts., Denver. Wed. 8 
p.m. Sold out. 292-1584 

June 13 


BROADCASTS 





ANDRES SEGOVIA. PBS production, “Andres 
Segovia at the White House” Taped perfor- 
mance of the classical guitarist's March 11 con- 
cert includes two adaptations by Segovia of 16th 
century pieces, a fugue originally written for lute 
by Bach, and pieces by F. Sor, Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco, Moreno Torroba and Albeniz. Wed 
10:30 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6 

May 30 


PITTSBURGH SYMPHONY, conducted by 
Andre Previn, with tenor Robert Tear and French 
horn player Barry Tuckwell. PBS broadcast 
“Previn and the Pittsburgh: in a tribute to En- 
glish composer Benjamin Britten. Program in- 
cludes Serenade for Tenor, Horn and String and 
Prince of the Pagodas, both by Britten. Sun. 7 
p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6 

June 3 


DENVER SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, conduct- 
ed by Bruce Hangen, with violinist |k-hwan Bae, 
winner of the DSO Young Artist competition 
Broadcast of April 5 & 7 concerts, taped at Boet- 
tcher Concert Hall in the Denver Center for the 
Performing Arts. Mon. 8 p.m. Program: Bartok/ 
Music for String, Percussion and Celesta; Tchai- 
kovsky/ Violin Concerto in D; Schumann/ Sym- 
phony No. 4 in D Minor, Op. 120. KVOD radio, 
99.5 FM 

June 4 


LIEDER RECITAL of work by Brahms, present- 
ed by mezzo soprano Christa Ludwig, accompa- 
nied by Leonard Bernstein on the piano. Of- 
fered same night Bernstein conducts the New 
York Philharmonic live in Denver. Wed. 9 p.m. 
KRMA-TV, Ch. 6, and simulcast in stereo by 
KCFR radio, 90.1 FM. 

June 13 


SPECIAL EVENTS 





FUNDRAISING EVENT for the Denver Opera 
Co.. “Operathon” Paramount Theater, 519 16th 


St., Denver. Friday, all day. Entertainment, art 
and plant sales during the day and jazz concert 
at night (see listings), as first day of two-day 
fundraiser. 832-7351. 

June 1 


FUNDRAISING EVENT for the Denver Opera 
Co., “Operathon:’ Southglenn Mall, 6911 S. Uni- 
versity Blvd., Denver. Saturday, all day. Live en- 
tertainment during the day at the mall as second 
day of a two-day fundraiser. See listings for jazz 
and opera concerts. 832-7351. 

June 2 











DANCE 


PERFORMANCES 





NATIONAL CHICANO DANCE THEATER (for- 
merly Ballet Folklorico), ethnic dance perfor- 
mance. Stanton Theater on the campus of 
Loretto Heights College, 3001 S. Federal Bvd., 
Denver. Sat. 6 p.m. Benefit performance for Girl's 
Club in Denver; includes wine and cheese party 
Admission $6. 893-2015 

June 2 


DANCE PERFORMANCE, presented by the 
Sangre de Cristo school of dance. Theater of the 
Sangre de Cristo Arts Center, 210 N. Santa Fe 
Ave., Pueblo. Sun. 7:30 p.m. Ethnic modern 
works composed by school director Anne Moul- 
ton and her students. Admission $2. 1-543-0130. 

June 3 


JAZZ DANCE presented by Darlene Garlutzo 
and students from Denver and Ogden, Utah. 
Houston Fine Arts Center on the campus of 
Colorado Women's College, Olive & Quebec sts., 


Denver. Sat. 8 p.m., Sun. 4 p.m. Program fea- 
tures skater and dancer Robin Cousins, and in- 
cludes jazz dance from the '20s to the '70s. Ad- 
mission $5. 321-4596. 

June 9-10 


SPECIAL EVENTS 





BROADCAST of Clytemnestra by the Martha 
Graham Dance Company. PBS production of 
“Great Performances: Dance in America” Based 
on the Greek tragedy in which Clytemnestra 
murders her husband to stay with her lover, this 
modern dance work by Graham premiered in 
1958 with Graham in the title role. Yuriko Ki- 
mura performs the role in this presentation. Wed 
9 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6 

May 30 


ROMEO AND JULIET, ballet choreographed by 
Michael Smuin to music by Serge Prokofiev. PBS 
rebroadcast, finale of “Great Performances 
Dance in America’ The San Francisco Ballet 
company, with Jim Sohm and Diana Weber in 
the title roles, present the ballet based on Shake- 
speare's play. Introduction by Richard Thomas 
Wed. 9 p.m. KRMA-TV., Ch. 6. 

June 6 


JUDITH SARCHIELLI, “Color Workshop” on 
dance and costuming, presented with Elizabeth 
Mandeville Academy of Creative Dance, 3200 Ir- 
ving St., Denver. Sun. 1-4 p.m, Admission $12: 
registration necessary. 477-2468 

June 10 











Artist Series 


University Of Colorado at Boulder 


THE ARTIST SERIES 
and COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
announce a Song Symposium 








Elly Ameling 


Monday, June 25 
Gerard Souzay, 


French Baritone, with Dalton Baldwin, 
pianist 


Program: Poulenc, Chausson, Faure, 
Debussy, Caplet, Ravel 


Wednesday, June 27 


Elly Ameling, 


Soprano, with Dalton Baldwin, pianist 


Program: Mozart, Schumann, Schubert, 
Brahms 


Music Hall, College of Music, 8:30pm 


single ticket: $8.00; package (one ticket, each 


performance): $14.00 


In addition to the recitals, there will be master classes for singers, teachers, and 
accompanists, June 24-June 28, 1979. Please call for registration information. 


INFORMATION: 492-8008 
TICKET OFFICE: MACKY 202 
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THIS WEEK . 
VILLAGE PEOPLE 5/30 McNichols Arena c 
LYNNE ESSER & MAX WEGNER 5/30 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania St. a 
CHINOOK CHAMBER ENSEMBLE 5/30 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
MARK HALLMAN 5/30-31 Blue Note, 1116 Pearl St., Boulder b-c 
MIKE MILLER BAND 5/30-6/2 Wall St. Jazz Cellar, 1136 Pearl St., Boulder a-c 
MOTIVATION MACHINE 5/30-6/2 Black Angus, 1295 Cortez St., Westminster a 
CACTUS JACK 5/30-6/2 Country Opry, 4842 Morrison Rd. b-c 
PHOENIX 5/30-6/2 Four Seasons, 14401 E. Colfax Ave., Aurora b-c 
A NICE CHANGE 5/30-6/2 Rodeway Inn, I-25 at Belleview Ave. a 
PURE IMAGINATION 5/30-6/2 Stapleton Plaza, 3333 Quebec St. a 
JASMINE 5/30-6/2 Stouffer’s, 3203 Quebec St. a 
DREAMER 5/30-6/2 Freddie’s, 6300 W. Colfax Ave., Lakewood Sata 
NAT ADDERLY 5/30-6/2 Clyde’s Pub, I-70 at Kipling St., Wheat Ridge a-e 
SUITE BEGINNINGS 5/30-6/2 Tudor Crown, 1730 S. Colorado Blvd. 1 
SILVERSMITH 5/30-6/2 Henrici’s, I-70 & Peoria € 
FRANKIE RINO with THE LES JAMES TRIO 5/30-6/2 Emerson Street East, 900 E. Colfax Ave. e 
WESTERN PLEASURE 5/30-6/2 Nashville West, 7900 E. Colfax Ave. ’ 
DESPERADOS 5/30-6/2 , Sweetwater, 3415 S. Monaco St. a 
FLYING HOME 5/30-6/2 East Side Story, 15373 E. 6th Ave., Aurora e 
TIMOTHY P. & THE RURAL ROUTE Ill 5/30-6/2 Yesterday's Country, 6196 W. 13th, Lakewood a 
BILLY RYAN BAND 5/30-6/2 Daner’s, 8300 W. Colfax Ave., Lakewood a 
LAMONT CRANSTON 5/30-6/2 Little Bear, 28075 Hwy. 74, Evergreen a 
DALLAS 5/30-6/2 Sam’s, Walnut & Linden, Fort Collins a 
COUP D'EAU 5/30-6/2 Utah Moon, 4401 Broadway, Boulder a-e 
CLARK BUEHLING 5/31 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania St. a 
HELEN MEAD 5/31 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St e 
B.B. KING 5/31 Rainbow Music Hall, 6360 E. Evans Ave. a-e 
JOE BONNER TRIO 5/31 St. Barnabas Episcopal Church, 1280 Vine g 
THREE’S A CROWD 5/31 Swallow Hill Music Hall, 604 E. 17th Ave. a 
LITTLE SMOKE 5/31-6/3 Timberline Inn, Bergen Park a-e 
LAWRENCE WELK 6/1 MecNichols Arena h 
CARLA SCIAKY 6/1 Swallow Hill Music Hall, 604 E. 17th Ave a 
SUNDAY LADIES 6/1-2 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
LASH LEROUX 6/1-2 Mercury Cafe, 1308 Pearl St. a-e 
RICK STOCKTON 6/1-2 Prairie Schooner, 1401 Larimer St e 
BILLY MILES BAND 6/1-2 Piccadilly, 1700 Broadway e 
SONNY ROLLINS 6/1-2 Tulagi, 1129 13th St., Boulder b-« 
BILL COSBY 6/1-3 Turn of the Century, 7300 E. Hampden Ave. b 
DICK WEISSMAN & HARRY TUFT 6/2 Swallow Hill Music Hall, 604 E. 17th Ave a 
SUNDAY RIVER BLUEGRASS 6/2 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania St. a 
WES MIX 6/2 Zeno’s, 1421 Larimer St. a 
NEXT WEEK 

LAMONT CRANSTON 6/3 Tulagi, 1129 13th St., Boulder b-« 
PHIL PRUNIER 6/3 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
MICHAEL WOODY & THE TOO-HIGH BAND 6/3 Little Bear, 28075 Hwy. 74, Evergreen a 
STREET TALK 6/3-4 Wall St. Jazz Cellar, 1136 Pearl St., Boulder a-c 
JOINT EFFORT 6/3-4 Sweetwater, 3415 S. Monaco St. a 
FOREPLAY 6/3-5 Daner’s, 8300 W. Colfax Ave., Lakewood a 
ROCKIN’ CHAIR 6/3-5 Freddie’s, 6300 W. Colfax Ave., Lakewood a 
BIG AL & THE HI-Fis 6/4 Little Bear, 28075 Hwy. 74, Evergreen a 
RANDY HANSON & MACHINE GUN 

with LAMONT CRANSTON 6/4 Tulagi, 1129 13th St., Boulder b-c 
STEWBALL 6/4-5 Utah Moon, 4401 Broadway, Boulder a-e 
MOTIVATION MACHINE 6/4-9 Black Angus, 1295 Cortez St., Westminster a 
GLASS MENAGERIE 6/4-9 Stapleton Plaza, 3333 Quebec St. a 
JASMINE 6/4-9 Stouffer’s, 3203 Quebec St. a 
WAYLAND FLOWERS AND MADAME 6/4-10 Turn of the Century, 7300 E. Hampden Ave. b 
RANDY HANSON AND MACHINE GUN 6/5 Rainbow Music Hall, 6360 E. Evans Ave. a-c 
PHIL PRUNIER 6/5 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
PASSPORT 6/5 Tulagi, 1129 13th St., Boulder -C 
ACE PANCAKES 6/5-6 Little Bear, 28075 Hwy. 74, Evergreen a 
JERRY GRANELLI AND VISIONS 6/5-6 Wall St. Jazz Cellar, 1136 Pearl St., Boulder a-c 
MARK MURPHY with HUGH LAWSON TRIO 6/5-9 Clyde’s Pub, I-70 at Kipling St., Wheat Ridge a-e 
PHOENIX 6/5-9 Four Seasons, 14401 E. Colfax Ave., Aurora -C 
BARRY DALE 6/5-9 Henrici’s, l-70 & Peoria e 
CROSSFIRE 6/5-9 Sweetwater, 3415 S. Monaco St. a 
SUITE BEGINNINGS 6/5-9 Tudor Crown, 1730 S. Colorado Blvd. a 
BLACKHAWK 6/5-9 Yesterday’s Country, 6196 W. 13th, Lakewood a 
DAWSON 6/5-9 Nashville West, 7900 E. Colfax Ave. a 
ONTARIO 6/5-10 East Side Story, 15373 E. 6th Ave., Aurora e 
JOHN HALL 6/6 Tulagi, 1129 13th St., Boulder -C 
CHINOOK CHAMBER ENSEMBLE 6/6 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
YANTHEW 6/6 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania St a 
FREDDI-HENCHI BAND 6/6-9 Blue Note, 1116 Pearl St., Boulder b-c 
MICHAEL WOODY AND THE TOO-HIGH BAND 6/6-9 Daner’s, 8300 W. Colfax Ave., Lakewood a 
FLYERS 6/6-9 Freddie’s, 6300 W. Colfax Ave., Lakewood a 
BLACK IRISH 6/6-9 Utah Moon, 4401 Broadway, Boulder a-€ 
BRIAN GOLDEN 6/7 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St e 
GEORGE GRITZBACH 6/7 Swallow Hill Music Hall, 604 E. 17th Ave. a 
JIM VANWAGNER; EILEEN NEWHOUSE; 

WANDA ARMSTRONG 6/7 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania St a 
CACTUS JACK 6/7-9 Timberline Inn, Bergen Park a-e 
LAMONT CRANSTON BAND 6/7-9 Sam's, Walnut & Linden, Fort Collins a 
RARE SILK 6/7-9 Wall St. Jazz Cellar, 1136 Pearl St., Boulder a-c 
CHUCK WAGON AND THE WHEELS 6/7-10 Little Bear, 28075 Hwy. 74, Evergreen a 
CAPRICE & ALAN 6/8-9 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St e 
RACHEL FARO 6/8-9 Swallow Hill Music Hall, 604 E. 17th Ave a 
ZEPHYR 6/8-9 Mercury Cafe, 1308 Pearl St a-e 
RED, HOT AND BLUE 6/8-9 Prairie Schooner, 1401 Larimer St e 
HANK TROY 6/8-9 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania St a 

LOOKING AHEAD 

TED NUGENT, HEART, THE CARS, U.F.O. 6/16 Mile High Stadium C 
JOE COCKER 6/18-20 Blue Note, 1116 Pearl St., Boulder b-c 
THE BEACH BOYS 6/19-20 Red Rocks i 
TEDDY PENDERGRASS 6/21 Red Rocks € 
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TICKET INFORMATION 


a—At the door at time of performance only. For more 
information, call the club: BBC 861-7877, Black An- 
gus (Westminster) 426-6010, Blue Note 443-0524, 
Cafe Nepenthes 534-5423, Chapter IV 428-5026, 
Club Soda 386-0848, Ciyde’s Pub 452-1093, Coun- 
try Opry 936-3487, Daner's 237-5721, East Side 
Story 364-5047, Emerson Street East 832-1349, 
Four Seasons 366-9111, Freddie’s 237-3898, Global 
Village 778-7214, Henrici’'s 373-5110, Heritage 
Square Opera House 279-7881, Jasmine’s Garden 
837-9089, Keys & Company 759-5200, Little Bear 
674-9991, Mercury Cafe 832-1994, Nashville West 
388-8849, Piccadilly 839-5666, Prairie Schooner 
893-1401, Rainbow Music Hall 753-1800, Rodeway 
Inn 771-6911, Sam's Oldtown Ballroom 1-493-4782, 
Stapleton Plaza 321-3500, Stouffer's 321-3333, Stu- 
dio in the Rockies 1-476-1111, Swallow Hill Music 
Hall 832-7280, Sweetwater 758-6529, Timberline Inn 
674-4950, Tudor Crown 756-8877, Tulagi 443-3903, 
Turn of the Century 758-7300, Utah Moon 442-7582, 


c—Select-A-Seat computer outlets at all May-D&F 
stores; Big Valu Records at Cinderella City; Budget 
Tapes & Records at 900 8th Ave. in Greeley, 10033 
E. Colfax in Aurora, 7220 N. Federal in Westmin- 
ster and 3350 Youngfield in Wheat Ridge; UMC, Eu- 
clid & Broadway, on the CU campus in Boulder. For 
more information, call 778-0700. Service charge 
added to ticket price. No checks accepted. 

e—No admission or cover charges. 


g—Sponsored by Society for Contemporary Arts.- 1 2 


455-8346. 


h—Tickets at Dave Cook Sporting Goods stores 
892-1929, and stores’ local numbers. 


Wall Street Jazz Cellar 442-6780, Yesterday's Coun- 


try 237-1875, Zanzabar 344-2510, Zeno's 623-2104 MAY 

b—At the door and advance sales at the club. For more SMTWT EF S$ 
information, call the club (preceding phone num- a, 2D eae 
bers). 
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mosphere. 


An air of conviviality and the warm 
setting at Zach’s. Friends sipping spirits 
‘round the fireplace. Tables of folks 
supping on up town-down home cuisine. 
Mellow moments in a relaxed 
environment. 
Zach’s-mosphere. It’s what has 
made Zach’s restaurant, gallery ’n bar a 
Capitol Hill tradition. 













h’s 


Restaurant, Gallery n Bar 





3 


Open Monday thru Saturday Il am to 2 am 
Sunday 4 pm to midnight. 1480 Humboldt, Denver 


MUSIC SErvIcCe 


David says: 

If you buy guitar, banjo or mandolin 
strings from anyone else in the 
world, you’re nuts! 50% off 3 or more 
sets in June 


FERRETTA 
82S. 


Pickin Parlor 


Broadway 1736 E. Evans 





A Full Support Service 
for the Performing Artist 


Retail Outlet 
Theater Classes 
Production Company 


CENTER STAGE 


CENTER STAGE PRODUCTIONS 


oY E ad | 328 


3321 East ¢ Denver, Colorado 80206 321-2564 


olfax 


Now ... 
at 


Doc Weed’s 


16th & Lawrence 
573-1400 


LANNIE 
GARRETT 


in an exclusive 
engagement 
June 1st-2nd, 


6th-9th 
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CLASSIFIEDS 








Raku Pottery Classes for adults: a 
four-week session, Tuesdays or 
Thursdays, June 4-30, Arvada 
d Center, 6901 Wadsworth Bivd., 
; 7:30-9:30 p.m. For info and to reg- 
ister, phone 422-8052 





APARTMENTS 


1815 Marion: 
fully carpeted, trak lights, lots of 
light, shelves. Security, intercom, 


newly remodele 


laundry. No pets or children 
Buffets $200, 1 bedrooms $220. 2 
weeks free rent. Debbie 831-1155 


Riley next door. 
and Joseph Slowik of the Good- 


AUDITIONS | 
man Theater School of Drama, Chi- 


For the Denver Center Theater cago For registration info, phone 
Co. of the DCPA. Appts will be Classical Theater 
given 1-6 p.m. and 7-10 p.m. week 443-257R 
of June 4. To schedule an audi- 
tion, send picture and résumé with Photography and Art Classes: 
daytime phone # to Karyn Register now at Gaylord Photo- 
Browne, Denver Center Theater graphic Center for fall and winter 
Co., 1245 Champa St., Denver session Courses range from basic 
80204. No phone calls, please photography and darkroom tech- 
niques to photosilkscreen and act- 
For the Lamont School of Music jng for the camera. Call 355-1818. 
summer choir, wind ensemble anu 
orchestra. Auditions open to per- Three Painting Workshops of 
formers of high school age and fered by Foothills Art Center 
older. For instrumentalists: June 9 Golden: Processes in Oil Paint 
& 16, phone 753-2196 for appt ing, June 4 & 9,9 a.m -4 p.m.; Ab 
For singers: informal auditions at stract Painting in Watercolor, 
first rehearsal, June 18, 7 p.m., june 18-22, 9 a.m.-4 p.m.; Paint- 
Buchtel Chapel, 2250 E. Evans. ing with Acrylics, July 16-20, 9 
a.m.-4 p.m. For more information, 
For The Night of the Iguana pro- phone 279-3922 
duced by Univ. of Colo. at Colo 
Springs. Auditions to be June 1-2,- 
noon-5 p.m. in Dwire Aud. on 
UCCS campus. For info, phone 
1-598-3737, ext. 424 








EDUCATION 


Summer Acting Workshops in 
Boulder to be taught by Bella Itkin 


Foundation, 















Acting Lessons: 


Private and Group Classes 
Also 
Basic and Advanced Acting 
Comedy® Make-Upe Voice 


3321 E. Colfax 
321-2564 


ry 


For Colo. Children’s Chorale are 
now being conducted through 
June. Open to children with un- 
changed voices who are entering 
grades 2 through 7 this fall. For 
appt. or further info, call 988-7444. 


FATED CAGE 
K AJ 


DO y Hic Th 





—_- -— 


DRUM UP STUDENTS 


High School Instrumentalists are 


urged to apply to Colorado Phil- . 

; with th 
harmonic’s Young Artist Competi- | a y 
tion to be June 9. For applic info, Ciassinieas 
phone 674-5161 in 


Straight Creek Journal 





GET IN THE ACT 


Find audition 
notices in the 


EMPLOYMENT 





classifieds in 
Straight Creek Journal 


Homeworkers Needed in this area 
to lace leather goods at home 
Earn $150.00 per week. No expe- 
rience necessary. Send $1.00 (re- 
fundable) and long stamped en- 
velope to: Leather Enterprises, 
Box T, White Sulphur Springs, 
W.Va. 24986. 





E 


CRAFTS 













Art Works for Colorado Artist 
Craftsmen annual juried craft ex- 
hibition to be June 8-July 7. For 
exhibition prospectus, send name, 
address and ZIP code to CAC 
20th Anniversary Exhibition, P.O. 
Box 4382, Denver, CO 80204. 


Intaglio Editions Printed. Aquatint 
etching engraving. Linda Leon- 
hard 572-9159. 


Manager Sought for Swallow Hill 
Music Hall. Responsibilities in- 
clude hiring and supervising ad- 
ministrative staff, bôoking talent, 
coordinating PR, fundraising. Ap- 
plicants should have knowledge of 
folk music and performers, grants 
writing ability. Send application 
and résumé to Geoff Withers, 
Music Ass'n of Swallow Hill, 604 
E. 17th Ave., Denver 80203, or 


phone 831-7015; 733-3507. 


How to place 
a classified ad 


Ads will not be accepted over the phone. 








è All ads must be written out on the provided grid. 

e All ads must be accompanied by payment. 

e All ads must be accompanied by the name and 
address of the person or firm placing it. Your ad 
will not be printed without this information. 

e Ads cannot be cancelled after submission. 

e All claims for errors must be made within 7 days 
of the date of publication. 

e We cannot respond to a request for a phone 
number from a Classified ad you saw in the paper 
or to other inquiries about past ads. 

e Straight Creek Journal reserves the right to edit, 
categorize, or refuse ads. 

e Personal ads must include a post office box 
number if a reply is requested. Straight Creek 
Journal cannot provide box service. 


Rates are for one week only. $1 minimum charge 
for two lines. Additional lines are 50¢ each. If ad is 
to run for more than one week, multiply single- 
insertion cost by number of weeks (see form). 


Deadline for all classifieds is 5 p.m. on Fridays. 
Straight Creek Journal will be printed Mondays 
and distributed Tuesdays and Wednesdays. Any ad 
received after the deadline will be included in the 
next issue if its message is still timely. If not, the ad 
and payment will be returned. 
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FOR SALE 





‘77 Ford F-150 4~4, like new, reg- 


ular gas, low miles. 744-8004. 
1-838-4178. 
For Sale: Established vintage 


clothing business. 320-8596 (bt. 


12-5). 


First National Audio has the finest 
names in stereo at competitive 
prices. Yamaha, B&O, Cizek, Dahl- 
quist & more. See us for audio ser- 
vice, too. 3460 S. Brdwy. 761-4723 
First National Audio. 


CHEMICALS 
Small packages 


LABORATORY GLASSWARE 
All kinds 


Colorado Scientific Company 
900 Broadyway, Denver 80203 
e 832-2811 © 


Plainspeak, the most unique poet- 
ry quarterly ever! Second issue, 
featuring poetry by and an inter- 
view with Allen Ginsberg, is now 
in area bookstores. Or send $2.75 
to Plainspeak Magazine, P.O. Box 
22276-S, Denver, CO 80222. 


HOUSES 





Contemporary 3 Bdrm Town- 
house. The best of urban living, 


; centrally located to downtown and 
,shopping. Three levels of living, 
at-, 
tached garage, 22 foot balcony, 


space including a two-car 


fireplace, 2⁄2 baths. $108,000. For 


more info, call April Kalish 
831-7821 
Artist's Dream. Huge. Victorian 


top floor 1 bdrm apt with formal 
dining room, study, and glassed- 
in studio or plant rm. View of 
downtown & mountains. Taste- 
fully & totally renovated security 
bldg. 726 E. 16th at Clarkson 
$315/month. Utilities & parking in- 
cluded. 832-5186. 


Beautifully Renovated 2-story in 
Capitol Hill. 4 bedrooms, fireplace, 
w-w carpet, sunroom, rec room, 
covered patio, garage, woodwork, 
stained glass, landscaped court- 
yard, more. $99,500. Charelene 
Burke 722-2616. 


Sale By Owner: Pomona Lakes Ar- 
vada large tri-level. 2185 sq ft fin- 


ished, full unfinished basement 
800 sq ft. Immaculate, unique, 
beautiful, view, large covered 


patio, custom fence, 4 bdrms, 
study, laundry room. Many, many 
more extras. $94.500. 8495 Zephyr 
St. 423-9467. 


Category 


First two lines—$1 









Minimum charge: 
1st two lines—$1 


Additional lines: 


at 50¢ each 





Cost for one week 


x number of weeks 
ad is to run 


Total cost 





-Court of the City and County of 


LEGAL NOTICES 





IN THE PROBATE COURT IN 
AND FOR THE CITY AND 
COUNTY OF DENVER 
STATE OF COLORADO 
Probate No. 79PR643 
NOTICE TO CREDITORS 

IN THE MATTER OF THE ES- 
STATE OF M. DALE HIGH- 
SMITH, Deceased. 

All persons having claims 
against the above-named Estate 
are required to present them to 
the undersigned or to the Probate 
Court of the City and County of 
Denver, State of Colorado, on or 
before October 22, 1979, or said 
claims shall be forever barred. 

Dated the 21st day of May, 1979. 

/s/Dean Carl Highsmith, 
Personal Representative 
1371 South Forest Way 
Denver, Colorado 80222 
First Published: May 31, 1979 
Last Published: June 21, 1979 
Published: Straight Creek Journal 


NOTICE OF CHANGE OF NAME ' 

Public Notice is given that the 
name of ORLANA SUE HANSEL 
was changed to ORLANA SUE 
HUBBARD by order of the County 


Denver, State of Colorado, dated 
May 22, 1979 in Civil Action No. X- 
26818. 

First Published: May 31, 1979 
Last Published: June 14, 1979 
Published: Straight Creek Journal 


NOTICES 


Colo. Photographers to submit 
work to a juried show to run July 
12-Aug. 12 at Boulder Arts Ctr. 
Applications at BAC, 1750 13th 
St, and Boulder Public Library, 


1000 Canyon Bivd. For info phone 
447-2954 


Visual Artists to participate in ju-, 


ried, invitational arts fair. Submit 5 
slides of recent work and résumé 
by July 15 to Debbie Morris, Lari- 
mer Square Assoc., 1463 Larimer 
St., Denver 80202. Performing ar- 
tists are also sought for perfor- 
mance pieces on the theme “Art in 

















Wanted: Highly sexed female 17 or 
over, any race. Must be docile and 
| obedient, must like good living and 
travel. You will live with an educat- 
-ed couple in a beautiful home. 
Write today to R&R Marc, PO Box 
339, Palos Park, IL 60464. 








PERSONAI 
GROWTH 


Meditation Instruction, 
free, astro projection. 
Green 733-5369. 


entirely 
George 


ROOMMATES 


Nonsmokers to share big house 
near City Park. Woman preferred. 
Call Laura or Bili 321-0370. 


Support 
The arts 


That’s 
where 

the people 
are. 


More people go to the 
theatre than go bowling. 

More people go to music 
concerts than play tennis. 

And more people get 
their kicks at dance con- 
certs than at professional 
football games. 
National Endowment for the Arts 


(wy) 


Female Roommate wants to share 
2-bedroom brick duplex on tree- 
lined and safe street in Denver 
Country Club area. Backyard with 
garden area, hardwood floors, 
fireplace, spacious basement. 
Available now for $125 + utilities. 
Call Sandra weekdays between 9 
am and 5:45 pm at 355-3535. 
Other times at 355-8049. 


We 3 Need a housemate for our 
fine old house near Cheesman. 
: $90 per mo plus util. 831-8495. 


SERVICES | 


‘Treat Your cleaned garment: 

kindly! Everything from the small- 

est article to the largest item is 

professionally ironed at: 
PERSONAL SERVICE 
‘IRONING CENTER 

2219 E. 21st Ave 355-8464 


“ROCKY FLATS: 
LOCAL HAZARD, 
GLOBAL THREAT” 


Hours: 7 am-6 pm Mon-Fri 
8 am-5 pm Sat 
Pick-up & delivery service 


—— 











SLIDES 


PRESENTATIONS & PRODUCTION 


+ Brilliant Color s Fine Definition 
+ ideal for Rear Projection 


Brian Ser ff 333-3959 


All new publication on Denver's 
own nuclear bomb factory. A 
valuable primer on nuclear 
weapons/power and what to do 
about them. Good Biblio- 
graphy. 20 pages. $1.00. To 
order, call American Friends 
Service Committee, 832-1676. 


Wedding Photography by Peo- 
plesnappers. Professional, rea- 
sonable prices start at $25. Call 
«861-7562. 





iwo Need to put off your house 
painting until spring! Call the 
Rose Woman Painting Co. for a 
free estimate at 377-7625. 





Architecture” to be performed PERSONALS 
during SummerFest 79. Submit | 
proposals by June 4 to Katharine 
Chafee at above address. For info, Has Your Search left you still 


phone 534-2367. searching? 934-5575. 





WANTED 


Large 20'-24’ tipi with liner if pos- 
Dr. David Larson family memo- Victims of Abuse: An open sup- Sible no poles. 426-8963. 
rial. Country Dinner Playhouse, port group meets Thursdays 1- 
June 20, 1979. 6 p.m. Unsinkable 2:30 p.m. at Arapahoe Commu- 
Molly Brown ticket inform nity College, 5900 S. Santa Fe Dr., 
794-6851 or 758-5429. Reserv. by Littleton. Rm 443. For further info, 


Models Wanted. No exp nec. 
Straight work tradeout portrait - 


Straight Creek Journal 


June 6, 1979. 





Write your ad in the boxes below. 
(Please leave a space between words.) 








CLASSIFIED AD FORM 


phone 794-1550. work. Call 861-7562 after 4. 





Mail this form to: 


Straight Creek Journal 
2051 York St. 
Denver, CO 80205 


The following information is strictly confidential. 
However, we cannot print your ad without it. 

Name 
Address 
City 
Phone 








Zip 
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